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THE  TRIALS  OF  A  SCHOOL  GIRL. 
CHAPTER  I. 

THE    SCHOOL. 

Mr  Sherwin,  having  acquired  what  ha  con- 
sidered a  sufficiently  large  property  as  a 
merchant,  retired  in  early  life  into  the  country, 
that  he  might  enjoy  it  at  his  ease.  He  remov. 
ed  into  a  large  town  many  miles  from  t!  e  cap- 
ital, where  every  opportunity  was  afforded  for  the 
education  of  his  ihree  children.  The  town  was 
pleasantly  situ  red,  and  its  society  asg>od  as  is 
usually  found  in  the  vi!l.ig3s  of  New  Holland. 

But  the  principal  attraction  of  this  place  to 
Mr  Sherwin  was  a  large  and  flo:irish;ng  school, 
under  the  care  of  his  friends,  Mr  and  Mrs  V\'ar- 
ren,  who  were  uncomimn'y  well  qualified  for 
the  profession  they  had  chosen.  They  were 
very  fond  of  instructing  and  did  all  they  could 
to  make  the  studies  interesting  to  their  pupils. 
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They  were  anxious,  not  merely  that  they  should 
acquire  a  great  quantity,  or  any  given  quantity 
of  knowledge,  hut  that  th's  knowledge  should 
be  made  useful  to  them,  that  their  minds  should 
be  well  disciplined,  improved  and  enlarged. 
Whatever  they  attempted  to  learn,  must  be 
learned  thoroughly,  not  that  tbey  might  he  able 
at  the  examinations  to  recite  it  off  in  the  words 
of  the  author,  but  that  it  might  pass  into  their 
minds,  and  there  add  to  a  stock  of  information, 
which  at  some  future  time  might  be  of  use  to 
themselves  or  others.  Or  if  no  use  should  ever 
be  made  of  it,  the  mind  would  improve  itself 
b)  the  very  effort  of  acquiring  knowledge;  and 
the  teachers  labored  to  impress  upon  the  scholar, 
that  this  was  of  more  value,  than  the  mere  rep- 
etition of  words,  however  perfectly  committed. 

The  attention  of  the  instructors  was  not  con- 
fined to  ihe  cultivation  of  the  mind.  The  tem- 
per of  each  pupil  was  carefully  studied,  and  as 
much  as  it  could  be  done  consistently  with  the 
rules  of  the  school,  each  was  rewarded  or  pun- 
ished according  as  such  reward  or  punishment 
would  best  improve  his  peculiar  character. 

A  generous  spirit  of  emulation  was  excited, 
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guarded  carefully  from  its  attendant  evils  of 
envy,  rivalry  and  hatred.  It  was  not  always 
possible  to  prevent  these  entirely,  yet  as  favor 
was  distributed  with  the  utmost  impartiality,  no 
reasonable  complaint  was  ever  brought  against 
the  instructors;  the  evil,  when  any  arose,  could 
always  be  traced  to  the  disposition  of  the  pupil. 
It  was  the  custom  at  the  end  of  every  term 
to  promote  the  best  scholar  in  each  class  to  a 
higher  class.  And  from  the  highest  class,  the 
best  scholars  if  they  gave  marks  of  a  determin- 
ed love  of  improvement,  were  advanced  to  form 
a  class  by  themselves,  not  subject  to  the  ex- 
act discipline  of  the  school,  and  devoted  to 
the  pursuit  of  the  higher  branches  of  study, 
and  especially  the  writing  of  original  compo- 
sition. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE    FIRST    TKIAL. 

Theresa,  the  oldest  daughter  of  Mr  Sherwin, 
had  been  educated  at  this  school,  and  when  she 
left  it  at  eighteen,  was  pronounced  by  good 
judges  to  be  the  best  scholar  the  school  had 
pioduced.  To  see  Theresa  or  to  be  in  her 
company,  one  vv.-.uld  not  suspect  it,  she  was  so 
reserved  and  silent;  it  seemed  imp  ssible  that 
she  should  know  so  much,  and  be  so  unwilling 
to  impart  her  knowledge,  or  even  s!:ow  that  she 
pnsse-sed  it.  Her  brother  William  was  two 
years  younger,  and  entered  college  at  the  age 
of  sixteen.  He  had  been  well  prepared  in  the 
studies  required  for  admission;  his  mind  was 
already  highly  cultivated  and  qualified  to  appre- 
ciate and  use  aright  all  the  advantages  which 
one  of  the  best  institutions  in  the  country  put 
within  his  reach.  He  had  been  a  great  favo- 
rite in  this  5-ci.oo',  and  was  as  much  beloved  for 
bU  agreeable  obliging  manners,  as  he  was  ad- 
mired for  hia  fine  talents  and  excellent  conduct. 
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A  portion  of  this  favor,  especially  among  the 
older  girls,  was  bestowed  upon  his  youngest 
sister,  Margaret  ;  a  bright  promising  child,  full 
of  playfulness  and  good  humor.  While  Wil- 
liam remained  there,  she  was  the  petted  dar- 
ling of  fhe  whole  school,  for  it  was  soon  found 
that  the  surest  way  lo  attract  his  attention  and 
secure  his  good  will,  was  to  appear  fond  of  lit- 
tle Margaret. 

\Vith  William's  departure  however,  departed 
poor  Margaret's  popularity.  And  it  was  well 
for  her  that  it  did,  for  had  it  continued  much 
longer,  she  must  have  been  spoiled.  Her 
whole  time  at  school,  was  laken  up  in  passing 
from  one  to  the  other  of  the  older  girls,  and  re- 
ceiving from  each,  admiration ,  flattery,  or  sugar- 
plums, as  was  most  convenient.  If  any  diffi- 
culty occurred  in  her  lessons,  these  kind  friends 
vied  with  each  other  in  assisting  her,  thus  keep- 
ing her  by  some  means,  not  always  the  most 
honorable,  at  the  head  of  her  class. 

This  made  the  children  in  her  class  very 
angry  with  Margaret,  for  although  they  studied 
harder,  they  could  not  rise  above  her,  while 
she  received  so  much  assistance.  And  Mar- 
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garet  finding  it  so  easy  to  keep  at  the  head 
without  any  trouble  of  her  own,  grew  more  and 
more  idle,  till  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  she 
could  ever  have  learned  anything,  but  for  a 
sudden  change  towards  her,  in  the  manners  of 
the  older  girls. 

Margaret  could  not  imagine  any  reason  for 
this  change;  it  made  her  very  unhappy,  for 
she  was  exceedingly  fond  of  the  girls,  of  Ce- 
cilia Barrington  in  particular,  who  had  always 
made  the  greatest  show  of  affection  for  her. 
She  thought  she  must  have  done  something  to 
displease  them,  and  begged,  if  she  had,  that 
they  would  tell  her,  and  she  would  do  all  she 
could  to  satisfy  them. 

1  Do,  dear  Cicelia,'  said  she,  hanging  about 
her  as  they  left  the  school  room,  4  do  tell  me 
what  it  is  that  makes  you  so  angry  with  me;  you 
have  hardly  spoken  to  me  for  two  or  three  days.' 

'  I  am  not  angry  with  you,  child,  do  let  me 
alone,' replied  Cecilia,  shaking  her  off  roughly; 
and  in  so  doing  the  sleeve  of  her  gown  caught 
in  the  trimming  of  Margaret's  straw  bonnet,  and 
was  torn.  Cecilia  flew  into  a  violent  passion. 

'  There,  that  is  just  like  you,  Margaret  Sher- 
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win,  you  are  always  so  rude.     See,  you  have 
torn  my  gown,  you  little  mischievous  creature.' 

*  I  am  very  sorry, dear  Cecilia,  1  didnotruean 
to  tear  it,'  replied   Margaret,  '  let  me  take  it 
home  and  mend  it  for  you.' 

'  You  mend  it  for  me !  do  you  suppose  1 
would  have  any  of  your  mending  in  my  clothes? 
1  suppose  you  think  nobody  has  money  enough 
to  huy  new  clothes  except  yourself.  I  will  le* 
you  know  that  I  have.' 

4  To  be  sure  you  have,'  said  Margaret,  quite 
bewildered,  not  knowing  how  to  meet  this  at- 
tack, '  1  only  meant — I  thought  that  as  I  tore 
your  gown' — 

'  No  matter  what  you  meant,  I  do  not  care 
what  you  thought — why  should  I  care  what 
such  a  little  thing  as  you  may  think  ?' 

'  O  Cecilia,  I  thought  you  Loved  me!' 

*  Well,  you  see  you  were  mistaken.    I  never 
cared  a  fig  about  you,  and  I  do  not  now,  nor  do 
any  of  the  other  girls;  so  trudge  home,  my  little 
lady.' 

Margaret  stood  for  a  moment  like  one  stupi- 
fied.  She  looked  after  Cecilia  who  was  soon  out 
of  sight,  and  then  walked  home  as  quickly  as 
possible.  She  felt  like  one  in  a  dream.  This 
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was  the  first  sorrow  she  had  ever  known,  and 
she  was  entirely  overcome  by  it. 

'  Are  you  crying,  rny  little  Margaret,'  in- 
quired her  father  tenderly,  ;  what  can  be  the 
matter  ?  I  have  not  seen  tears  running  so  fast 
out  of  your  eyes  for  a  long  time.  Come,  my 
little  girl,'  continued  he,  drawing  her  towards 
him.  and  wiping  away  the  tears  as  fast  as  they 
fell,  'tell  me  what  ails  you,  and  perhaps  I  can 
help  you.' 

c  O  no,  father,  it  is  something  you  cannot 
help.' 

4  Let  me  hear  however  what  it  is,  and  I  can 
judge  better.' 

'Father,' replied  Margaret,  'the  girls  at  school 
say  they  do  not  love  me,'  and  she  sobbed  vi- 
olently. 

4  Not  love  you !  I  thought  they  loved  you 
very  much.'  '  So  I  thought,  father,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  did,  lill  very  lately.' 

c  And  what  have  you  done  lately  to  make 
them  dislike  you?'  l  Nothing,  father,  that  I 
know  of.' 

1  Nothing?  and  how  long  is  it  since  they  be- 
gan to  dislike  you  ? '  i  Oh,  ever  since  brother 
William  went  away!' 
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Her  father  smiled — so  did  her  mother;  and 
Theresa,  the  grave  Theresa,  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh! 

'  Why  do  you  all  laugh  ?'  said  M-irgaret,  i  I 
do  not  think  it  is  any  thing  lo  laugh  at,  I  am 
sure;  you  would  not  if  you  knew' 

£  It  is  no~ laughing  matter  certainly,'  said  her 
father,  '  I  think  it  is  a  very  serious  one.  I  am 
afraid,  my  little  daughter,  you  have  done  some- 
thing wrong  at  school.  Mrs  Warren  tells  me' 
you  are  not  so  industrious  as  you  ought  to  be, 
you  are  in  the  lowest  class,  and  you  might  ea- 
sily be  in  a  higher  one,  if  you  would  take  prop* 
er  pains.  You  are  at  the  head  of  it  to  be  sure, 
but  the  g:rls  who  were  in  that  class  when  you 
n.bi  w°nt  to  school,  have  all  risen  out  of  it  and 
left  you,  and  those  who  are  in  it  now  are  young- 
er than  you  are.  Do  they  dislike  you  also?' 

'They  never  liked  rne  very  well,'  said  Mar- 
garet. 

'Ah,  I  arn  sorry  to  hear  that,  it  is  a  bad  sign 
when  the  companions  of  your  own  age,  in  your 
own  class  dislike  you.  What  is  the  reason  of  it, 
I  wonder.  Are  you  not  as  kind  and  obliging  to 
them  as  to  the  older  scholars  .?J 
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lYes  sir,  I  believe  so,  but  they  do  not  like  to 
have  me  stay  so  much  with  the  great  girls.' 

<  \Vhy  net?'  'Because,'  replied  Margaret, 
cthe  great  girls  help  rne  about  my  lessons. 
I  ahvaxs  sit  with  them,  and  they  fi.id  the  words 
for  me  in  the  dictionary,  and  1  can  get  my  les- 
sons faster  than  the  other  children  can.' 

'is  this  quite  fair,  do  you   think?' 

'Is  it  not,  father?'  repl  ed  Margaret  quickly, 
as  if  she  feared  her  father's  answer;  'Cecilia 
Brrrington  tcld  rne  it  was,  and  her  sister  Eliza 
is  in  my  class.' 

4  ^he  told  you  what  was  very  wrong  then,' 
said  her  father,  'arid  I  am  glad  she  does  not 
love  \ou  if  she  prevents  yen  from  distinguishing 
g'cd  from  evil,  as  will  as  leads  you  into  idle- 
ness. I  have  been  very  anxicus  about  you, 
]\!argatet,  for  a  long  time.  I  am  afraid  you 
1  eve  been  watting  your  time,  and  learning 
little  or  nothing  of  w,:at  1  send  you  to  school  for. 
Perhaps  ton  you  have  been  mischievous,  for 
1  know  how  haid  it  is  for  idle  children  to  keep 
cut  of  mischief.' 

<O  no,  father,'  said  Margaret  earnestly,  'I  have 
not  been  in  any  .mischief — you  may  ask  any 
body.' 
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CI  will  trust  your  word,  my  dear,'  said  her  fa- 
ther. CI  am  glad  if  you  have  not  done  anything 
very  wrong.  But  it  is  now  quite  time  you 
should  learn  to  love  something  beside  mere 
play.  Recollect  how  good  and  how  industri- 
ous your  brother  and  sister  were  at  school,  and 
try  if  you  cannot  be  as  much  so.' 

'Was  Theresa  a  good  scholar  when  she  was 
as  old  as  I  am  now?' 

'A  very  good  scholar  indeed,  a  much  better 
one  than  you  are;  she  was  then  in  one  of  the 
higher  classes,  and  she  continued  rising  and 
gaining  every  day.' 

4Did  the  scholars  like  sister  Theresa? J 

'How  was  it,  Theresa?  you  must  answer 
that  question  yourself,'  said  Mr  Sherwin. 

'1  never  knew  or  cared  much  about  it,'  re- 
plied Theresa,  'they  never  played  with  me,  or 
helped  me  with  my  lessons.' 

'Ah  that  was  because  you  were  such  a  good 
scholar,'  said  Margaret, '  1  dare  say  you  helped 
them,  did  not  you,  sister?' 

'No.  I  thought  it  was  very  mean,  to  he!p  or 
to  be  helped,'  replied  Theresa. 

'Well,  father,'  said  Margaret,  CI  wish  I  could 
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be  as  good   a   scholar  as  Theresa  was,  but  t 
do  not  love  to  study  and  I  never  shall.' 

'Wishing  will  not  do  it,'  my  dear,  replied  her 
father,  'you  must  try;  you  do  not  know  whether 
you  sha'l  love  it  or  not  till  you  do  try,  and  now 
is  the  best  time.  Your  friends  have  forsaken 
you  from  some  cause,  perhaps  not  your  own 
fault.  Show  them  that  you  are  not  anxious  to 
win  back  such  a  capricious  love,  that  you  in- 
tend to  try  and  deserve  one  which  shall  not  be 
taken  away  so  easily — the  love  of  your  instruct- 
ors. Recollect  too  how  much  William  said  to 
you  before  he  went  away,  and  how  glad  he  will 
be  when  he  comes  home,  to  find  you  have  tak- 
en his  advice  and  are  improving.' 

Margaret's  face  brightened  at  the  mention 
of  William,  and  she  promised  her  father  that 
for  William's  sake  she  would  try,  but  she  knew 
she  should  never  be  a  scholar.  W?hat  her  fa- 
ther said  fell  upon  her  ear,  but  it  did  not  enter 
her  mind.  She  wished  she  could  be  a  good 
scholar,  but  she  did  not  wish  to  take  any  trouble 
about  it.  She  should  like  very  much  to  have 

everybody  love  her;  she  should  like  to  be 
praised,  as  she  had  heard  her  brother  and  sis- 
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ter  praised;  but  she  could  not  bear  the  thoughts 
of  studying  hard  for  it.  '  She  could  not  resolve 
to  pay  so  high  a  price  for  honor.  She  made  no 
resolutions,  not  even  to  herself,  for  she  felt  pretty 
sure  she  should  not  be  able  to  keep  them. 
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» 

CHAPTER  III. 

ANOTHER    TRIAL. 

When  Margaret  went  into  school  the  next 
morning,  she  was  completely  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  do  wiih  herself.  Indeed  she  hardly 
knew  what  to  think,  now  that  she  was  thrown  so 
entirely  upon  herself.  She  had  never  learned 
to  think  for  herself,  till  this  time;  she  had  been 
a  mere  plaything  wherever  she  was,  and  seemed 
scarcely  to  have  looked  forward  to  the  neces- 
sity of  ever  doing  any  thing  but  amuse  herself. 

She  was  uncommonly  small  of  her  age,  and 
this  circumstance,  added  to  her  childish  man- 
ners, made  her  appear  much  younger  than  she 
really  was,  and  perhaps  was  one  reason  why 
she  had  been  so  treated.  This  was  a  very 
poor  excuse  for  suffering  her  to  grow  up  in 
idle  habits,  hut  it  was  the  only  one  that  any 
person  could  give,  and  poor  as  it  is,  unfortu- 
naiely  it  is  but  too  common.  Margiret  could 
never  be  made  ashamed  of  her  ignorance;  she 
had  a  quick  answer  ready  for  every  attack,  and 
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she  thought  it  much  easier  as  well  as  more  wit- 
ty, to  laugh  it  off  in  this  way,  than  lo  set  her- 
self seriously  at  work  to  correct  it. 

This  morning  she  sat  for  along  time,  revolv- 
ing in  her  mind  the  strange  alteration  in  her  af- 
fairs; no  one  spoke  to  her,  or  took  any  notice 
of  her.  At  last,  she  became  weary  of  absolute 
idleness.  She  drew  figures  on  her  slate,  but 
soon  grew  tired  of  that,  as  there  was  no  longer 
any  one  to  admire  their  beauty  or  laugh  with 
her  at  their  oddity.  The  last  resort  to  which 
she  slowly  and  reluctantly  turned  her  mind, 
was  her  neglected  lesson. 

She  tcok  up  her  books  with  a  heavy  heart, 
and  began  the  first  time  she  had  ever  attempt- 
ed it,  to  study  alone.  Having  nothing  to  di- 
vert her  attention,  she  pursued  her  lessons 
mechanically,  and  was  surprised  to  find  how 
easily  she  could  learn  them.  When  called  to 
recite,  she  was  rewarded  by  a  smile  from  the 
teacher  of  her  class,  such  as  she  had  never  re- 
ceived before.  It  was  a  delightful  encourage- 
ment, and  more  than  repaid  her  for  the  little 
pains  she  had  taken.  It  inspired  her  with  some 
faint  resolutions  of  perseverance  in  this  new 
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vay,  which  the  continued  neglect  of  her  com- 
panions strengthened  and  gave  her  ample  time 
to  perform.  As  her  diligence  increased,  her 
studies  gradually  became  agreeable  to  her,  and 
she  even  began  to  take  an  interest  in  them.  The 
approbation  of  her  various  teachers  was  no  long- 
er a  matter  of  indifference,  as  it  had  been.  It 
slowly  took  the  place  of  the  favor  of  her  com- 
panions which  she  had  mysteriously  lost. 

By  degrees  she  recovered  from  the  morti- 
fication that  loss  had  occasioned.  Her  tem- 
per was  too  affectionate  to  harbor  resentment 
long  against  any  one;  yet  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore she  could  meet  the  girls  with  her  usual 
smile.  They  continued  carefully  to  avoid  her, 
and  as  she  did  not  force  herself  upon  them  she 
was  left  at  leisure  for  a  long  time  to  recove 
from  her  old  habits. 

She  was  soon  seized  with  the  ambition  of 
rising  into  the  next  class,  and  perhaps  nothing 
ever  gave  her  more  pleasure  than  success  in  this 
at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  accompanied,  as  it 
was,  by  kind  expressions  of  approbation  from 
Mrs  Warren  herself,  and  the  most  affectionate 
entreaties  that  she  would  keep  on,and  net  again 
relapse  into  idleness. 
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*  Only  learn  to  love  study  as  well  as  you  do 
play,  ray  dear,'  said  she,  'and  1  shall  have  nothing 
more  to  wish.  I  believe  you  love  play  better 
than  any  body  ever  did  before;  and  if  you  will 
only  love  study  as  well,  you  can  do  what  you 
choose.  You  have  talents  enough,  and  it  would 
be  a  great  pity  to  waste  them  any  longer.' 

Half  pleased  and  half  ashamed,  Margaret  re- 
solved from  that  moment  to  persevere  in  the 
course  which  she  had  so  well  begun.  She 
was  completely  roused  to  exerti«  n,  animated 
by  the  determination  of  keeping  a  high  rank  in 
her  new  cla^s  and  the  hope  of  future  regard. 
Her  character  began  to  improve  perceptibly. 
She  laid  aside  that  childish  gaiety,  which  had 
been  so  attractive  but  so  pernicious  in  its  con- 
sequences, and  in  its  place  there  appeared  a 
happy  elasticity  of  spirits,  a  degree  ofsprightli- 
ness  and  animation  more  becoming  to  her  years. 
She  soon  gained  the  affection  of  the  girls  in  her 
class,  by  her  amiable  disposition,  and  the  re- 
spect of  all  by  her  industry  and  good  conduct. 
She  was  no  longer  played  with  as  a  child,  but 
loved  as  a  friend  and  equal. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
A  SISTER'S  LESSON. 

{  There,  sister,'  exclaimed  Eliza  Harrington 
as  she  returned  from  school  the  day  on  which 
Margaret  had  met  with  her  first  success, — '  I 
told  you  how  it  would  be.  Margaret  Sherwin 
has  gone  into  the  next  class  before  me,  and  it 
is  all  because  you  helped  her  so  much.' 

4  No,  Eliza,  there  you  are  mistaken,'  said 
Cecilia,  4  I  have  not  spoken  to  Margaret  Sher- 
win these  six  weeks.  I  am  as  sorry  as  you 
are,  that  she  has  gone  before  you,  and  it  is 
not  because  I  helped  her.' 

'  But  why  did  you  help  her,  if  you  did  not 
mean  she  should  get  before  me,  and  if  you  are 
sorry  she  has?' 

*O,  I  knew  my  assistance  would  do  her  no  good 
in  the  end.  And  as  t  tell  you,  and  as  you 
know,  Eliza,  I  have  not  helped  her.  I  have  not 
even  spoken  to  her  for  more  than  six  weeks. 
I  thought  as  soon  as  I  left  her  10  herself,  she 
would  sink  to  the  bottom  at  once.  J  did  not 
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expect  the  little  spirit  would  get  the  better  of 
me  in  this  way;  though  I  might  have  known  it, 
if  1  had  thought  a  moment,  for  they  are  all  so 
proud  that  they  will  do  any  thing  rather  than 
be  below  any  body.  Pride  will  conquer  even 
laziness,  I  find;  and  the  very  queen  of  laziness 
Margaret  was,  till  this  new  start  she  has  taken.' 

1  Yes  indeed,  that  she  was,'  replied  Eliza, 
'she  is  too  lazy  now  to  keep  her  desk  in  order; 
she  would  have  been  punished  many  a  time,  if 
you  had  not  done  it  for  her,  Cecilia.  1  never 
could  understand  uhy  it  was  you  pretended 
to  take  such  a  fancy  to  her,  for  I  know  you 
never  really  liked  her.' 

{  I  never  did  like  her,'  said  Cecilia,  '  but  it 
is  of  no  consequence  to  you  or  any  body  else 
what  made  me  pretend  to,  and  you  need  not 
inquire  about  it.  If  I  hate  her  now,  and  show 
that  I  do,  and  have  taken  pains  that  every  body 
else  should  hate  her  also,  it  will  answer  all 
your  purposes.' 

*  My  purposes  ?'  inquired  Eliza,  '  what  pur- 
poses ?' 

1  Yes,  stupidity  !  it  is  not  yonr  purpose  I 
presume  to  let  this  little  upstart  keep  ahead 
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of  you ;  and  you  will  want  some  of  my  assis- 
tance to  prevent  it,  I  suspect.' 

1  Why,  what  can  you  do  to  prevent  it, 
Cecilia  ?  If  she  can  go  en  as  she  has  done 
without  your  assistance,  she  will  always  keep 
before  me,  and  if  you  help  me  ever  so  much, 
I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  of  any  use.' 

*  No,  I  know  it  will  not,  1  do  not  intend  to 
help  you,  but  to  hinder  her.' 

4  O,  but  that  will  not  be  right,  will  it,  sister  ?' 
said  Eliza  with  great  anxiety. 

'To  be  sure  it  will,  child,'  replied  the  art- 
ful Cecilia,  '  every  thing  is  right  which  helps 
to  carry  on  a  good  cause.' 

c  A  good  cause  ?  but  this  is  not  a  good 
cause,  is  it  ?'  said  poor  Eliza,  still  more  con- 
fused. 

'  Why  not  ?'  replied  Cecilia,  coloring.  4  Is 
not  her  father  onr  father's  enemy,  and  has  he 
not  done  every  thing  he  could  to  ruin  father's 
reputation,  nnd  set  every  body  against  him, 
that  he  might  get  away  all  his  offices,  and  de- 
prive him  of  his  election  ?' 

4  Has  he  ?  I  did  not  know  it,  I  am  sure. 
1  always  thought  father  disliked  Mr  Sherwin, 
but  I  never  knew  what  was  the  reason.' 
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'  Well,  you  know  it  now,'  said  Cecilia,  *  and 
you  see  there  is  reason  enough.' 

*  Bnt  do  tell  me,  Cecilia,  how  father  found 
out  that  Mr  Shenvin  treated  him  so,  and  what 
made  him  dislike  father?' 

*  Mr  Sherwin  never  treated   father  with  the 
least  civility.     When  he  first  came  into  town, 
father   behaved  to  him   with  the  greatest    po- 
liteness, and  Mr  Sherwin  never  returned  it  ex- 
cept ii»  the    most  distant  manner.     Very  soon 
one  tiling  after  an  rther  was  taken  away  by  the 
town's  people    from  father,  a  id  given   to  Mr 
Sherwin,  and    at  last,  you   know,  Mr  Sherwin 
was  put  ip  for  representative   in  opposition  to 
him.     Father  had    been  always  c!:osen  before, 
but  now  not  ha>  ing  mon-'jy  enough  to  buy  votes 
as  Mr  Sherwin  does,  he  has  lost  his  election. 
Most  money,  most  votes,  you  know.' 

'  I  am  sorry  for  that,  I  am  sure,'  said  Eliza; 
'  but  is  it  true  that  Mr  Sherwin  did  buy  the 
votes  ?  How  very  mean  !' 

1  True  ?  to  be  sure  it  is.  He  has  money 
enough;  and  every  body  that  has  money 
enough,  will  buy  votes  if  they  want  iliem,  and 
cannot  get  them  any  other  way;  and  that  Mr 
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Sherwin  never  could  have  done,  because  he  is 
so  proud,  nobody  likes  him.  He  will  not 
have  any  thing  more  to  do  with  the  people  in 
this  town  than  he  can  possibly  help,  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  at  all  likt  ly  they  would  vote  for 
him  unless  he  paid  them,  and  it  is  still  less 
likely  that  they  would  turn  father  out  of  place 
and  put  him  in,  unless  he  had  been  trying  to 
prejudice  Urem  against  father.' 

4  Well,'  said  Eliza,  who  did  not  fully  under- 
stand this  most  conclusive  reasoning,  though 
she  did  not  in  the  least  doubt  the  truth  of  her 
sister's  statements,  'after  all,  1  do  not  see  what 
all  this  has  to  do  with  Margaret  and  me.  Her 
father  and  ours  may  quarrel  as  much  as  they 
please,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should.' 

1  How  foolish  you  are,  Eliza,  '  replied  her 
sister.  c  It  may  be  nothing  to  you  that  Mr  Sher- 
win has  done  all  he  could  to  injure  father,  but 
is  it  nothing  to  you  to  see  Margaret  running 
the  same  race  with  you,  getting  above  you  and 
before  you,  and  presently  winning  all  the  prizes 
away  from  you?  Should  you  like  that,  I  ask 
you  ?' 

4  No,  Cecilia,  1  must  say  I  should  not.     I 
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have  tried  \vith  all  my  might  these   last  few 
weeks,  but  1  cannot  help  envying  her.' 

c  Who  asks  you  to  he'p  it,  silly  child  ?  It 
woulJ  be  very  ridiculous  for  you  to  pretend  to 
be  so  much  better  than  other  people.  Now 
there  is  nothing  I  enjoy  so  much  as  to  see  a 
rival  put  down.' 

4  O  Cecilia,  how  can  you  say  so  ?' 

'  Very  easily,  rny  dear,  because^  think  so, 
and  so  do  you  too,  if  you  would  but  own  it.J 
(I  do  not  think  so  I  assure  you,' replied  Eliza, 
indignantly.  *  [  like  Margaret  Sherwin,  very 
much,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  see  her  put  down  ; 
I  only  want  to  be  fairly  equal  with  her,  or  fairly 
above  her.  But  I  have  no  objection  to  her  being 
as  high  as  she  pleases.' 

*  Well,  that  is  just  right,'  said  Cecilia,  '  do 
all  you  can  to  get  above  her,  and  to  keep  there, 
and  if  you  cannot,  come  to  me  and  I  will  see 
what  I  can  do  for  you.' 

Eliza  felt  quite  sure  that  she  should  never 
call  upon  her  sister  for  aid  in  this  matter,  but 
she  did  not  say  so,  she  only  inquired  if  her 
sister  really  disliked  all  the  Sherwins. 

4  Really  I   do,'   replied  Cecilia;  '  I  think 
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Theresa  is  the  most  proud,  disagreeable,  un- 
feeling creature  I  ever  knew.  1  tell  you,  Eliza, 
they  are  all  proud;  if  M  irgaret  were  to  be 
among  people  she  thought  a  little  better  than 
you,  she  would  not  speak  to  vou.' 

'  But  William,  you  surely  do  not  dislike  Wil- 
liam, 1  thought  you  took  the  greatest  pains  to 
please  him.' 

4  So  1  flid,  b'it  it  was  only  to  tease  Emilia 
Cortlandt,  refilled  Cecilia,  Tor  no  other  reason, 
I  declare,'  continued  she,  vehemently,  as  she 
saw  or  imagined  that  Eliza  looked  rather  in- 
credulous. l  But  I  hate  him  now,  I  absolutely 
'late  hi:i«.' 

c  Why  hnve  you  clianged  your    mind  ?' 

'  Becau*.1  he  chose  to  \\\e  that  little  min- 
cing, milk  and  wato  ,  frec^bd  idiof,  better 
than  he  did  me,  a  d  for  no  other  reason  that  I 
CMild  see,  except  that  she  came  from  New 
Yor'<,  and  put  on  airs  of  superiority  over  us, 
country  g  rls;  tint  just  suits  the  Sherwins. 

'  Why  Cecilia,  I  tuought  you  liked  E  uilia 
Cortlandt  ?' 

*  Perhaps  1  did  a  little  at  first,  but  she  was 
so  flat,  nobody  could  like  her  long.  She 
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cared    for    nothing   but   dress    and  dancing.1 
'  Well,   I  believe  I  shall   never   understand 
you,    sister,'   said   Eliza    with    a   deep  sigh. 
*  I  would  not  have   believed  all  you  have  just 
told  me,  if  any  body  but  yourself  had  said  it.1 
She  was  in  truth  greatly  shocked  at  this  dis- 
gusting display  of  her  sister's  feelings;  she  had 
no    idea  of  their  rmcor  or    littleness    before. 
Cecilia  was  irritable  and  passionate,  she  kne^r, 
but  that  she  was  capable  of  so  much  envy  and 
malice,   she  had  not   the  least  idea,  and  the 
discovery  affected  her  painf  illy.  She  was  not  a 
child    of    very    quick   observation,  she   never 
understood  the  language  of  looks  and  inuendos. 
In  these  her   sister  was  a  great  proficient,  and 
by  their  skilful  use  she  contrived    to   veil   her 
real  character  from  more  pene:rating  observers 
than  Eliza,  of  whom  till   this  time  she  had  sel- 
dom  taken    much  notice.     She  was  now  ex- 
tremely anxious    to    draw    Eliza  into    all    her 
schemes.,   and  make  her   a  partaker  of  all  her 
feejings  and  wishss.     And  although  Eliza- was 
a  very  amiable  child,  she  was  of  so  yielding  a 
disposition,  that  there  was  great  (Linger  of  her 
being  in  time  co  nple:ely  under  the  influence  of 
her  bold  and  artful  sister. 
2' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  STATE  OF    THE    CASE. 

There  was  some  truth  mixed,  either  igno- 
rantly  or  designedly,  with  much  that  was  false 
in  the  account  Cecilia  gave  to  her  sister  of  Mr 
Sherwin's  conduct  towards-  her  father  and  the 
people  of  the  town.  It  had  been  somewhat 
impolitic  certainly,  and  perhaps  not  in  its  wid- 
est sense,  benevolent.  It  was  true  that  he  had 
never  taken  much  pains  to  cultivate  the  ac- 
quaintance of  his  neighbors,  many  of  whom 
were  very  pleasant  people  and  socially  inclined; 
not  to  be  sure  of  so  high  a  character  as  those 
with  whom  he  had  been  used  to  mingle  in  the 
city,  but  sufficiently  well  informed  to  be  agree- 
able and  desirous  of  improvement;  and  friend- 
ship might  have  been  cultivated  with  equal  ad- 
vantage on  both  sides. 

But  Mr  Sherwin  was  eager  to  devote  his 
whole  leisure  to  reading  and  study,  for  his  own 
improvement.  He  did  not  consider  the  mat- 
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ter  sufficiently  to  see  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
give  up  some  of  his  time  to  the  pleasure  and 
benefit  of  others,  thus  enlarging  the  sphere  of 
his  usefulness.  He  had  encouraged  the  same 
feelings  in  his  children,  teaching  tlu  m  hat  the 
time  given  to  society  was  wasted,  that  there- 
fore it  was  their  duty  to  stay  at  home,  and  at- 
tend only  to  their  own  co -v  »  rns. 

This  plan  fell  in  naturally  with  Theresa's  re- 
serve of  character.  In  her  mother  the  feeling 
was  mere  preference  for  the  society  of  her  hus- 
band and  children,  bet  in  Theresa  it  became 
strongly  tinctured  with  pride  and  haughtiness. 
The  expression  of  these  feelings  had  brought 
with  it,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  dislike  of 
her  companions,  win  none  of  \vl  om  she  had 
thought  it  worth  while  to  associate. 

With  Margaret  it  \  as  different  She  was 
open  to  the  sympathy  of  every  living*  creature. 
She  felt  no  <uperiority  over  anybody.  She 
wou'c  as  soon  have  thought  >f  be  ng  proud  of  a 
fair  complexion  or  fine  eyes,  had  she  possessed 
them,  as  of  the  style  in  which  she  lived,  or  the 
luxuries  ly  \.hch  sh  ?  w  s  surrounded.  In 
truth  she  did  not  think  anything  about  them; 
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she  had  always  been  accustomed  to  them,  and 
they  gave  her  no  peculiar  pleasure,  except  as 
a  means  bf  gratify  ing  or  assisting  others.  The 
thought  of  deriving  from  them  any  superiority 
over  her  less  favored  companions,  never  en- 
tered her  mind. 

She  never  of  course  thought  of  explaining 
her  feelings  upon  a  subject  on  which  she  never 
thought,  and  perhaps  it  was  not  strange  that  she 
should  be  misunderstood  by  her  companions. 
They  knew  that  her  sister  had  held  herself 
aloof,  from  pride  and  a  want  of  interest  in  them, 
and  they  chose  to  take  it  for  granted  that  Mar- 
garet felt  the  same,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  a 
little  older,  would  do  the  same. 

They  would  not  however  have  acted  im- 
mediately upon  this  principle,  certainly  not 
until  provoked  to  it  by  some  open  offence  of 
Margaret's,  real  or  fancier],  had  it  not  been  for 
the  enmity  of  Cecilia  Barringtori.  She  was  one 
of  the  oldest  girls  in  school,  very  beautiful  and 
accomplished,  and  fascinating  in  her  manners. 
But  the  seeds  of  envy  early  sown  in  her  mind 
by  the  baleful  example  of  her  father,  had  thriv- 
en so  abundantly  as  to  threaten  the  utter  de- 
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struction  of  every  other  principle.  She  pos- 
sessed however  an  unbounded  influence  over 
the  rest  of  the  scholars,  blinding  them  so  com- 
pletely by  her  charms  as  to  conceal  from  them 
her  real  defects.  It  was  to  her,  therefore,  that 
Margaret  was  indebted  for  her  sudden  banish- 
ment from  favor.  And  as  is  often,  if  not  always 
the  case,  what  was  intended  as  an  injury,  was 
in  truth  the  greatest  service  that  could  have 
been  rendered. 

It  was  true,  as  Cecilia  said,  that  her  father 
was  one  of  the  first  persons  who  had  sought  Mr 
Sherwin's  acquaintance.  It  was  also  true  that 
he  met  with  no  very  favorable  reception,  part- 
ly from  the  reasons  already  given,  and  partly 
because  Mr  Sherwin  immediately  understood 
his  real  character  and  felt  a  great  disiike  to 
him.  He  was  a  man  of  violent  and  bad  pas- 
sions, and  a  most  contracted  mind.  His  attrac- 
tive insinuating  manners,  with  a  certain  kind 
of  talent,  had  hitherto  given  him  the  same  as- 
cendency over  the  minds  of  his  townsmen, 
that  his  daughter  possessed  in  the  school;  the 
same  arts  were  practised  with  the  same  success, 
by  both.  As  to  the  honors  which  Cecilia  in- 
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ferred  had  been  heaped  upon  Mr  Sherwin  at  the 
expense  of  her  father,  it  must  be  obvious  from 
what  has  been  said  of  the  character  and  deport- 
ment of  the  former,  that  they  had  not  been 
eagerly  sought  by  him;  and  that  they  had  been 
conferred  rather  in  consequence  of  the  regard 
in  which  he  was  held  as  a  man  of  wealth  and 
education,  than  of  any  solicitation  or  effort  on 
his  part.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that 
the  charge  of  having  purchased  votes  at  the 
election  of  representative  was  an  invention  of 
Cecilia's  ignorance. 

The  evident  dislike  which  Mr  Sherwin  showed 
toward  Mr  Harrington,  soon  converted  the  en- 
vy which  he  was  disposed  to  feel  from  the  first, 
into  open  enmity.  This  was  daily  increased  by 
the  sight  of  his  neighbor's  superior  advantages. 
He  could  never  pass  the  door  of  Mr  Sherwin's 
splendid  mansion,  or  enter  that  of  Jji?  own 
equally  large  and  comfortable  but  old  fashion- 
ed house,  without  feeling  in  its  full  force  the 
painful  contrast. 

What  was  it  to  him,  that  he  was  surrounded 
with  every  comfort,  so  long  as  his  rival  and 
enemy  as  he  chose  to  call  him,  enjoyed  great- 
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er  wealth,  greater  respectability,  and  notwith- 
standing his  reserved  manners,  greater  influ- 
ence ? 

These  feelings  so  often  and  bitterly  ex- 
pressed, failed  not  to  produce  a  great  effect 
upon  the  children  and  upon  Cecilia  in  particu- 
lar, whose  mind  most  resembled  her  father's. 
She  felt  in  duty  bound  to  take  up  his  quarrel, 
and  determined  that  the  children  of  her  father's 
enemy  should  feel  the  whole  weight  of  her 
animosity.  It  was  laid  asleep  for  a  wh'le  by 
William's  prepossessing  manners;  he  had  the 
fortune  to  please  her  taste,  and  although  she 
was  much  provoked  that  he  seemed  so  slow 
in  meeting  her  advances  of  friendship,  her  fa- 
vor continued  to  the  last,  and  was  even  reflect- 
ed for  a  while  upon  Margaret.  This  was  all 
over  however,  and  the  spirit  which  had  only 
slept,  now  awoke  with  a  still  stronger  deter- 
mination. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

A    NEW  SCHOLAR. 

'  Eliza,'  said  Margaret,  one  morning  as  they 
met  at  the  school  door,  '  how  very  glad  you 
must  be  that  1  have  left  your  class.  Now,  you 
are  at  the  head  all  the  time;  and  at  the  end  of 
this  quarter,  if  you  hehave  extraordinarily  well, 
we  shall  perhaps  admit  you  into  ours!'  This 
was  said  in  jest,  though  with  pretended  serious- 
ness, and  Eliza  who  had  just  been  listening  to 
one  of  Cecilia's  lectures  upon  Margaret's  pride, 
immediately  took  offence. 

*  I  believe  you  think  nobody  can  be  at  the 
head  but  yourself,  Margaret,'  replied  she;  '  I 
suspect  you  find  some  difference  in  your  new 
class  that  you  are  so  proud  of;  it  will  not  be 
quite  so  easy,  to  keep  always  at  the  head  with 
older  girls.' 

'  Ah,  we  shall  see  about  that  in  time,'  said 
Margaret,  shaking  her  head  sagaciously.  '  Do 
you  know  Eliza,  1  have  a  fairy  ring,  which,  if 
I  put  it  upon  my  finger  and  wear  it  all  school 
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time  without  speaking  a  word,  will  keep  me  at 
the  head  of  any  class  I  am  in?' 

'  Nonsense,  that  is  not  true,  you  know, 
Margaret;  but  I  wish,'  continued  Eliza,  as 
they  reached  their  seats,  '  that  you  had  a  ring 
or  something  that  would  help  you  keep  your 
things  in  order,  they  are  always  lying  about  my 
desk,  and  I  do  not  like  to  see  my  desk  in  such 
disorder.' 

'  O,  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  that  ugly 
witch  that  used  to  plague  poor  Juliet,  who 
has  been  at  work  here,'  said  Margaret,  picking 
tip  the  things,  arid  restoring  them  to  their 
places.  '  It  could  not  be  I,  you  know,  for  I 
love  you  so  much,  that  I  could  not  think  of 
doing  anything  so  disagreeable  as  putting 
your  desk  into  such  vile  confusion,  my  dear 
little  Precision.' 

'  Margaret,  you  shall  not  nickname  me,1 
said  Eliza  whose  anger  now  rose  to  a  high 
pitch;  '  it  is  against  the  rules,  you  know,  and 
I  will  certainly  tell  Mrs  Warren,  or  one  of 
the  teachers,' 

'  Why,  my  dear  child,  what  is  the  matter,' 
said  Margaret  laughing,  *  you  are  as  touchy  as 
2* 
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if  you  had  been  shelling  balsamines;  what 
makes  you  so  angry  with  your  poor  Peggy  ? 
It  is  quite 'bad  enough  to  see  Cecilia  looking 
cross  at  me,  pray  do  not  you  learn  to  speak 
cross.  I  am  only  in  fun.  I  am  not  angry  with 
you  for  laughii  g  at  my  tumbled  desk.  Laugh 
at  it  as  much  as  you  please,  only  do  not  be 
angry  with  me  for  laughii  g,  it  is  the  only  way 
1  have  to  defend  myself,  for  1  cannot  think  of 
taking  the  trouble  to  cure  my  faults — Hark! 
here  comes  Miss  Rodney,  1  know,  by  her 
squeaking  shoes;  so  I  must  put  on  my  ring, 
and  go  to  work.' 

Eliza's  disposition  was  so  gentle,  that  often 
and  sorely  as  it  was  tried  by  a  carelessness 
which  seemed  to  delight  in  throwing  every- 
thing; into  confu>ion,  she  would  never  have  been 
able  to  resist  Margaret's  perpetual  good  humor, 
if  Cecilia  had  not  taken  unwearied  pains  to 
foster  and  strengthen  the  dislike  which  she  had 
originated.  One  thing  that  Cecilia  had  said, 
Eliza  thought  a  great  deal  of;  '  if  Margaret 
were  to  be  with  people  she  thought  better  than 
you,  she  \\oukl  not  speak  to  you.'  By  better, 
Cecilia  meant  richer  or  more  fashionable,  but 
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Eliza  took  it  in  a  larger  sense,  and  supposed 
that  she  should  lose  Margaret's  friendship, 
whenever  she  happened  to  meet  \vith  any  one 
superior  to  herself.  She  began  therefore  to 
watch  Margaret  with  jealousy  as  well  as  envy. 

<  Who  is  that  with  Miss  Rodney,  Eliza,'  whis- 
pered Margaret,  as  the  teacher  entered  accom- 
panied by  a  tall,  awkward  looking  girl,  who 
seemed  at  a  loss  how  to  carry  her  head,  hands 
and  feet,  as  she  slowly  followed  Miss  Rodney 
to  a  seat  at  the  upper  end  pf  the  room. 

'  A  new  scholar,  I  suppose,'  replied  Eliza. 

4  She  looks  mightily  like  an  Irish  washerwo- 
man, 1  think,  does  not  she  ?  Do  you  suppose 
she  can  talk  English?  She  is  a  Patagonian,  1 
do  believe.' 

*  Hush,  Margaret,  they  are  going  to  examine 
her.' 

*  O  yes,    do  let  us  listen  to  that,  it  will  re- 
mind us  of  Mr  Wiseman's  examination  of  the 
"boy  without  a  genius."  ' 

The  examination  began,  and  the  moment  the 
new  scholar  opened  her  lips,  Margaret's  atten- 
tion as  well  as  that  of  the  whole  school  was  ir- 
resistibly attracted.  Encouraged  by  the  kind 
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tones  of  the  teachers'  voices,  every  symptom  of 
awkwardness  and  embarrassment  vanished.  She 
answered  every  question  with  such  readiness 
and  accuracy,  such  a  modest  yet  fearless  con- 
sciousness of  her  own  power,  that  in  spite  of 
the  barbarous  pronunciation  which  proved  her 
to  have  come  from  some  uncivilized  region,  ev- 
ery person  in  the  room  was  astonished  and  de- 
lighted. 

Margaret  broke  out  continually  with,  *  Grand! 
capital !  is  it  not,  Eliza?  I  wonder  who  she  is  ! 
What  do  you  suppose  her  name  is  ?  Latin  ! 
O  Eliza,  she  is  just  where  I  am  in  Latin  !  How 
j  do  hope  she  will  be  in  my  class ! ' 

Yes,  after  the  examination  closed,  Mrs  War- 
ren introduced  Ellen  Robertson  to  Margaret's 
class.  Her  seat  was  to  be  next  to  Margaret's, 
whose  acquaintance  she  very  soon  showed  a 
disposition  to  cultivate.  Margaret  eagerly  met 
her  rdvances,  and  she  was  soon  drawn  forcibly 
towa  ds  her  by  the  trying  circumstances  in  which 
Ellen  was  placed. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ELLEN'S  STORY. 

Ellen  had  not  been  brought  up  in  refined  so- 
ciety. There  was  much  in  her  manners  which 
her  present  companions  had  been  taught  to 
laugh  at,  as  odd,  ridiculous,  or  vulgar.  Many 
an  awkward  gesture,  many  a  terrible  sin  against 
etiquette,  brought  peals  of  laughter,  from  the 
whole  school.  And  her  conversation,  sensible 
and  agreeable  as  it  was  in  every  other  respect, 
could  not  be  listened  to  by  these  nice  judges, 
with  >ut  producing  nearly  the  same  effect. 

Margaret  could  not  bear  this  with  as  much 
composure  as  Kllen.  She  heartily  repented 
having  done  something  of  the  kind,  when  Ellen 
first  came.  It  served  as  a  good  lesson  to  cure 
her  of  the  foolish  habit  of  ridiculing  personal  ap- 
pearance, which  is  so  seldom  a  true  index  to 
the  character,  and  made  her  anxious  to  atone 
for  her  thoughtlessness,  by  helping  Ellen  to 
cure  herself  of  these  things,  if  she  could. 

Ellen  was  not  much  disturbed  by  the  ridi- 
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cule  she  encountered.  She  had  been  taught  to 
expect  it;  and  she  had  a  just,  perhaps  a  proud 
consciousness  of  her  ability,  to  make  up  for 
these  slight  deficiencies.  Yet  as  soon  as  she 
learned  from  Margaret  wherein  and  how  it 
was  she  erred,  she  set  herself  about  correcting 
these  failings  with  an  earnestness  and  persever- 
ance, which  excited  Margaret's  astonishment. 

fc  Ellen,'  said  she,  one  day  after  they  had 
become  quite  familiar,  4  I  wonder  at  you  for 
caring  so  much  for  what  these  foolish  children 
say.  It  really  ?eems  as  if  you  thought  they 
were  crimes  which  you  had  committed,  you 
are  so  serious  about  correcting  them.  In  you, 
who  have  so  much  that  is  delightful,  I  am  sure 
they  are  not  of  the  least  consequence.' 

'  Every  thing  is  of  consequence  to  me,'  re- 
plied Ellen,  c  the  least  equally  with  the  greatest 
things.  If  you  knew  my  reasons,  you  would 
not  be  surprised  that  I  should  take  as  much 
pains  with  the  external  as  with  the  internal  part 
of  my  education.  It  is  not  merely  for  my  own 
sake,  not  to  prevent  myself  from  being  laughed 
at  I  mean,  though  that  is  provoking  enough, 
that  I  am  so  anxious  to  learn  to  pronounce  cow 
and  house  as  you  do.' 
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{  What  is  the  reason  then  ?  do  tell  me,  unless 
it  is  a  secret  which  you  do  not  wish  I  should 
know.' 

'  There  is  no  secret  in  it,  at  all,'  said  Ellen, 
*I  would  lell  you  with  all  my  heart,  except  that 
it  is  nothing  which  would  interest  you.' 

1  I  shall  be  the  best  judge  of  that,'  said 
Margaret;  c  you  know  1  am  interested  in  what- 
ever concerns  you,  and  this  concerns  you,  I 
suppose;  so  you  will  see  I  shall  not  go  to 
sleep.' 

4  Thank  you,  I  will  try  and  make  my  story 
as  short  as  possible,  that  your  resolution  need 
not  be  in  any  danger.  You  must  know  then, 
since  you  will  be  so  curious,  that  I,  Ellen 
Robertson  of  Forrestown,  Maine,  am  the 
youngest  of  a  very  large  family  of  daughters. 
There  were  so  many  <  f  us  thai  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  keep  us  all  out  of  mischief  at  home,  so 
I  was  kept  at  school  from  the  time  I  could  run 
alone  to  this  hour.  Fortunately  I  took  a 
studious  turn.  I  always  loved  study,  and  I 
soon  made  myself  .notorious  at  our  district 
school,  for  my  prodigious  learning.  1  was 
so  much  praised,  that  I  thought  myself  the 
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greatest  wonder  in  the  world}  actually  supposing 
that  I  knew  everything  that  was  to  be  known 
in  it.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  guess  how  disagreeable 
I  became. — Well,  one  winter,  our  school  was 
kept  by  a  gentleman  of  talents  and  real  learning. 
He  was  disgusted  of  course  with  the  airs  J 
put  on,  and  treated  me  as  I  deserved,  like  a 
child — a  vain,  ignorant  child.  O  Margaret-,  it 
humbled  me  to  the  dust !  One  look  of  his 
went  to  my  very  heart,  and  I  felt  how  ridicu- 
lous I  had  made  myself,  and  how  perfectly 
ignorant  I  was.  Then  he  kindly  took  pity 
upon  me,  he  interested  himself  in  me,  he  taught 
me  the  little  I  know,  which  you  may  be  sure 
such  kindness  has  stamped  indelibly  upon  my 
understanding;  and  he  finished  his  good  offices, 
by  persuading  my  father  to  send  me  to  a  good 
school  at  a  distance,  where  I  might  qualify 
myself  for  school-keeping  in  my  town. 

My  mother  was  extremely  averse  to  the  plant 
and  it  was  given  up  while  she  remained  with 
us,  but  this  spring  she  died,  and  as  I  should  be 
one  more  at  home  to  be  taken  care  of,  my 
father  thought  it  best  to  take  up  with  our  good 
friend's  advice.  Accordingly  I  was  sent  here. 
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and  if  I  improve  as  I  ought  this  first  year,  the 
school  committee  have  promised  to  pay  for  my 
instruction  another  year,  on  condition  that  I 
return  and  establish  my  school  there.  My 
sisters  have  generously  agreed  to  clothe  me  out 
of  their  own  stores,  and  my  kind  friend  pays 
for  my  instruction.  Now  yon  may  judge 
whether  I  have  not  motives  enough  to  make  me 
wish  to  improve  in  everything.' 

c  You  have  indeed,'  replied  Margaret,  c  and 
I  suppose  you  feel  as  if  you  ought  not  to  lose  a 
moment  ;  but  do  you  not  feel  as  if  it  were  waste 
time,  to  be  so  very  particular  about  these 
trifles?' 

'  J  do  not  think  them  trifles,  or  I  should  be 
very  wrong  to  waste  time  about  them  ;  and  you 
know  I  do  not.  It  takes  me  no  longer  to  pro- 
nounce as  you  do,  than  in  my  own  vulgar  way. 
And  the  graces  I  dare  say  I  shall  catch  flying, 
without  practising  before  my  looking-glass. 
When  you  consider  that  1  am  to  become  the 
example  as  well  as  the  teacher  of  a  set  of  chil- 
dren as  rude  and  ill-bred  as  I  am  now,  you 
must  feel  how  important  it  is,  that  I  should  be 
a  model  of  good  manners,  as  well  as  a  great 
scholar.' 
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4  Yes,  yes,  I  dare  say  you  are  right ;  I  have 
not  learned  to  look  so  far  into  things  as  you 
have.  You  are  only  a  year  older  than  I  am,  to 
be  sure,  but  I  am  afraid  1  shall  never  be  so  tru- 
ly wise.' 

'  It  is  not  worth  while  for  you  to  despair  just 
yet,  of  being  even  as  wise  as  1  am,  but  1  hope 
you  will  never  be  obliged  to  learn  from  the  se- 
vere teacher,  who  has  given  me  what  my  father 
calls  practical  wisdom.' 

'  Who  w^as  that  ?  ' 

'  Adversity,'  replied  Ellen  ;  '  I  dare  say  you 
hardly  know  there  is  such  a  teacher  in  the 
world,  and  I  hope  that  if  you  can  learn  equally 
well  from  any  other,  she  will  never  be  employed 
to  teach  you.' 

1 1  hope  not  too,  but  sometimes  I  think  I  see 
her  shaggy  brows  frowning  at  me.  Even  you, 
Ellen,  who  have  felt  real  sorrows,  must  allow 
that  there  are  little  trials  which  .teach  us  some 
things,  even  in  school.' 

c  There  are,  1  know,  but  it  seems  to  me  I 
could  bear  anything,  if  I  had  but  a  mother,  as  1 
once  had.  O,  my  dear  Margaret,  you  do  not 
know  the  value  of  the  treasure  you  possess,  in 
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yours ;  I  am  sure  I  never  realized  what  it  was, 
till  I  lost  it.  I  would  give  the  world,  if  my  ex- 
perience could  be  of  use  to  you,  and  enable  you 
to  prize  it,  more  than  it  is  possible  you  can 
now.' 

Margaret  felt  as  if  nothing  could  increase  her 
sense  of  her  mother's  value,  but  her  interest  and 
sympathy  were  strongly  excited  for  her  new 
friend,  more  so  than  they  had  ever  been  before 
for  any  one  out  of  her  own  family.  She  was 
prepared  to  go  all  lengths  in  friendship,  and  the 
praises  of  Ellen  Robertson  were  so  continually 
on  her  lips,  that  her  mother  and  sister  were  in 
great  danger  of  becoming  weary  of  the  repeti- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    PLEASURES    OF    ENVY. 

Nothing  very  important  occurred  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  young  friends  for  some  time.  The 
friendship  which  had  begun  so  warmly  between 
Margaret  and  Ellen,  strengthened  daily.  The 
kindness  with  which  Margaret  had  assisted 
Ellen  in  pointing  out  and  removing  her  slight 
defects  of  manner,  tones  and  gestures,  was 
abundantly  repaid  by  the  example  and  conver- 
sation of  her  older  friend,  who  rose  constantly 
in  the  estimation  of  the  whole  school;  all  that 
had  been  considered  ridiculous  having  been 
overcome,  Ellen  was  generally  admired,  and 
without  any  mixture  of  envy. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Margaret,  who  was 
by  no  means  so  remarkable  for  her  scholar- 
ship as  Ellen,  should  be  a  ittle  envied  by  al- 
most all,  and  that  Ellen  should  not.  But  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  Margaret  possessed 
those  things  which  are  most  apt  to  be  envied  or 
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desired  by  all  people,  old  and  young,  every 
where;  I  mean  those  things  which  can  be  pur- 
chased with  money.  Of  these  things  Ellen 
was  destitute,  and  therefore  she  was  suffered 
to  possess  other  advantages,  those  which  are 
in  the  power  of  all  to  obtain,  undisturbed  by 
the  envy  of  her  companions. 

After  some  time,  Cecilia  Barrington  left 
school,  but  her  poisonous  influence  did  not 
operate  any  less  on  that  account.  She  gradu- 
ally gained  over  the  mind  of  her  sister  that 
ascendancy  which  a  strong  mind  always  may 
over  a  weak  one,  either  for  evil  or  good;  know- 
ing that  through  Eliza  her  schemes  might  be 
still  carried  on. 

Eliza  was  very  industrious  and  therefore  a 
good  scholar,  but  her  capacity  was  decidedly 
inferior  to  that  of  Margaret  or  Ellen.  If  she 
had  beenjeft  to  hersejf,  she  would  soon  have 
become  reconciled  to  their  superiority,  and 
would  have  considered  it  as  much  a  matter  of 
course,  as  that  she  herself  should  be  preferred 
for  her  beauty,  and  her  talents  for  music. 
But  no  opportunity  was  lost  by  the  artful  Cecilia, 
to  work  upon  her  feelings.  She  perceived  the 
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first  rising  of  envy  in  her  mind,  and  far  from 
checking  it  as  the  greatest  foe  to  her  happiness, 
she  encouraged  and  wat<  hed  its  growth  with 
an  interest  which  can  hardly  be  understood  by 
the  young  and  innocent. 

Every  word  or  deed  of  the  careless,  uncon- 
scious Margaret  was  carefully  placed  in  the  most 
unfavorable  light,  so  that  dissensions  perpetu- 
ally arose  between  them.  Eliza  became  not 
only  envious  of  her  superiority,  and  that  of 
Ellen,  but  jealous  of  their  friendship  for  each 
other.  She  could  no  longer  enjoy  the  praises 
which  she  received  and  re  .lly  merited,  because 
they  received  higher  praises.  She  could  not 
be  satisfied  with  the  strength  and  constancy  of 
Margaret's  affection,  because  she  felt  or  feared 
that  she  loved  Ellen  better.  T\.us  she  made 
herself  and  her  friends  miserable,  by  the  indul- 
gence of  this  single  bad  passion. 

Margaret  felt  her  altered  conduct  keenly. 
She  really  loved  Eliza,  and  would  have  made 
any  sacr  fice  consistent  with  her  duty,  to  have 
retained  her  friendship,  but  no  reasonable  sac- 
rifice would  have  been  of  any  use.  A  bad  pas- 
sion, cherished  by  the  imagination  only,  is  be- 
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yond  the  control  of  the  reason  of  another. 
One  circumstance  Margaret  hoped  weuld  be 
in  her  favor.  Ellen  had  found  it  expedient  for 
some  reason  to  board  with  Eliza's  mother,  and 
as  Margaret  was  entirely  secure  of  her  friend- 
ship, she  thought  that  possibly  she  might  have 
influence  enough  to  overcome  Eliza's  preju- 
dices against  her.  Whether  she  was  right  in  this 
expectation,  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

LESSONS    TO  AN    ELDER   SISTER. 

*  Six.weeks  before  brother  William  will  come 
home !  six  long  weeks!'  said  Margaret  one 
day,  while  she  was  sitting  diligently  at  work 
with  her  sister. 

1  Longer  than  usual,  Margaret  ?'  said  the  la- 
conic Theresa. 

4  O,  I  suppose  there  will  be  only  seven 
days  in  each  of  the  weeks;  I  mean  only  that 
they  will  seem  longer  to  me  than  usual,  because 
I  want  to  see  William  so  much  more  than  usu- 
al. O  Theresa,  1  do  not  believe  \ou  care 
one  half  so  much  about  William  as  I  do.' 

1  Because  I  do  not  talk  so  much  about  him? 
that  is  no  prot.fof  a  want  of  affection;  quite  the 
contrary.  What  other  proof  do  I  show?' 

4  None,  that  I  know  of.  But  it  seems  as  if 
you  could  not  feel  so  impatieni  to  see  him  as  I 
do;  you  do  not  think  six  weeks  such  a  long  time 
to  wait !  There  is  so  much  that  I  want  to  say 
to  him,  so  much  to  ask  him,  so  mtuh  10  tell 
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Lim.  Oh  there  is  nobody  in  the  world  I  love 
to  talk  with,  so  much  as  brother  William!  You 
are  very  good,  sister  Theresa,  and  I  love  you 
exceedingly,  just  as  much  as  I  do  William,  but 
you  are  so  serious  always — I  am  afraid  to 
talk  with  you  as  I  do  with  him.' 

*  You  need  not  be.' 

c  I  cannot  help  it.  If  I  begin  to  talk  to  you 
about  little  things,  things  that  interest  me  most, 
you  always  say,  '  Hush,  Margaret,  I  have  heard 
all  that  before,  do  not  tell  me  the  same  things 
fifty  times  over.5  You  say  I  am  '  eternally  drum- 
ming on  the  same  note,'  if  I  mention  a  thing  or 
a  person  twice  in  the  same  day/ 

4  Well !'  replied  Theresa,  with  provoking 
composure. 

1  Well,  Theresa,  I  say  it  is  not  fair,  it  is  not 
kind.  I  should  love  to  talk  with  you  a  great 
deal  better,  if  you  were  not  so  very  sober  and 
did  not  give  such  very  short  answers.' 

1  How  can  I  give  longer  answers  if  I  have 
no  more  to  say  ?  You  have  flown  about  so  from 
one  thing  to  another,  since  you  began,  that  I 
cannot  tell  what  you  mean,  or  how  to  correct 
myself.  First,  you  say  you  are  afraid  to  talk 
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with  rne,  because  T  am  serious,  next,  because 
I  tell  you  not  to  say  the  same  thing  twice,  and 
now,  because  I  give  short  answers.  Now 
which  of  these,  do  you  really  mean  to  complain 
of?' 

4  All  of  them,  sister.  A  thousand  times  I 
come  home  and  long  to  tell  you  something  or 
ask  you  some  question,  and  I  dare  not  because 
you  will  call  it  silly.' 

'  Ha  !  there  is  another  reason  still,  and  that 
is  the  true  one,  I  suspect.  But  if  it  is  silly,  you 
are  right  to  keep  it  to  yourself.' 

*  No,  because  I  do  not  always  know  certain- 
ly whether  it  is  so  or  not,  and  you  who  are  so 
very  wise,  ought  to  be  willing  to  tell  me.' 

*  That   is  true  indeed !  now  Margaret,   my 
dear,  you  begin  to  talk  like  a  person  of  sense!' 
replied  Theresa  laughing. 

c  Aha !  That  is  one  great  point  gained. 
Now  I  have  found  out  how  to  please  you,  Miss 
Theresa,  and  make  you  like  to  talk  with  me. 
I  must  flatter  you,  it  seems,' 

Mrs  Sherwin  coming  in  at  this  moment,  in- 
quired what  they  were  talking  about,  and  Mar- 
garet replied,  c  I  was  just  telling  Theresa,  mo- 
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ther,  how  glad  I  shall  be  when  brother  William 
comes  home,  that  1  may  have  somebody  to 
talk  to.' 

4  Indeed!  you  pay  us  a  great  compliment! 
what  is  the  matter  with  Theresa  and  me  ?' 

4  That  is  just  what  I  have  been  trying  to  ex- 
plain for  Theresa's  edification;  at  least,  what  is 
the  matter  with  her.  I  do  not  presume  to  find 
fault  with  you,  mamma,  but  when  you  and 
Theresa  are  together,  you  know  you  have  so 
much  to  say  to  each  other,  that  poor  little  I  am 
quite  in  the  back  ground.  Now  1  love  to  listen 
to  you  both,  dearly,  but  I  do  love  to  talk  my- 
self, sometimes.' 

4  It  is  natural  that  you  should,  my  dear,'  said 
her  mother,  'and  you  ought  certainly  to  have  your 
share  in  the  conversation.  Theresa,  I  think 
Margaret  is  right.  We  are  not  apt  enough  to  con- 
sider her,  and  encourage  her  to  take  part  in 
what  we  are  saying;  she  is  quite  old  enough  to 
be  benefited  by  it,  and  i  do  not  see  that  there 
is  any  danger  of  her  becoming  too  forward.' 
4  Not  the  least,'  replied  Theresa. 

'And  I  think,my  dear,'  continued  Mrs  Sherwin, 
1  that  you  are  rather  too  apt  to  check  her,  when 
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she  says  things  that  are  really  worth  attending 
to,  and  asks  questions  which  ought  to  be  an- 
swered.' 

'  Perhaps  I  am,  but  I  was  not  sensible  of  it 
before,'  said  Theresa,  thoughtfully. 
1  '  You  ought  to  have,  and  I  believe  you  have 
great  influence  over  Margaret,  but  it  would  be 
stronger  and  more  beneficial  if  you  did  not  keep 
her  at  so  great  a  distance.  You  should  encour- 
age rather  than  repress  her  curiosity,  and  as- 
sist her,  as  you  well  know  you  have  the  power 
to  do,  in  directing  it  into  proper  channels.  It 
is  more  in  an  older  sister's  power  to  do  good 
to  a  child  of  Margaret's  age,  than  in  that  of  any 
other  person;  in  certain  respects,  more  even 
than  in  a  mother's.' 

1 1  dare  say  it  is  all  very  true,  mother,  but 
you  cannot  imagine  how  difficult,  how  disagree- 
able it  is  to  me,  to  enter  into  all  her  little  con- 
cerns. How  can  1  bring  myself  to  care  wheth- 
er one  girl  is  punished  at  school  or  another, 
whether  Ellen  Robertson  is  laughed  at  or  ad- 
mired, or  whether  Eliza  Barrington  or  my  friend 
Cecilia,  is  most  malicious.' 

'And  yet  these  are  the  very  things  which  you 
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ought  to  interest  yourself  in,  in  order  to  serve 
her  effectually.  It  is  of  as  much  consequence 
for  her  to  learn  to  judge  of  the  different  charac- 
ters of  her  companions,  and  how  to  treat  them 
properly,  as  it  is  for  her  to  recite  a  perfect  les- 
son. You  are  always  ready  to  give  her  every 
proper  assistance  in  her  tasks,  1  acknowledge; 
extend  this  willingness  to  whatever  else  is  in- 
teresting to  her,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to 
find  how  many  opportunities  you  will  gain  of 
throwing  in  good  instruction  upon  a  thousand 
things  which  cannot  come  within  the  range  of 
school  lessons.  And  1  do  not  think  the  advan- 
tage will  be  Margaret's  alone.'  Theresa  looked 
surprised.  *  It  is  true,  my  dear,' continued  her 
mother,  '  however  strange  you  may  think  it. 
You  may  gain  quite  as  much  in  the  habit  of  dis- 
interestedness which  you  will  form  by  giving  up 
a  little  attention,  interest,  or  thought  to  your 
sister,  as  she  will  gain  from  you  in  the  improve- 
ment of  her  understanding  or  her  taste.  It  is 
only  a  refined  kind  of  selfishness,  which  makes 
you  unwilling  to  quit  your  own  favorite  pursuits 
for  the  gratification  or  good  of  another.' 

'Yes,  mother,  it  is  very  true,  I  wish  1  had 
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thought  of  it  before,'  said  Theresa,  quite 
moved;  {  Margaret,  my  dear  child,  I  am  sorry 
I  have  not  been  more  sisterly  to  you;  in  future 
I  will  try  to  do  better.  You  shall  not  have  to 
complain  on  this  account  any  longer.  Come 
to  me  with  your  thoughts,  your  plans,  or  your 
difficulties,  and  1  will  try  not  to  think  them  te- 
dious or  idle,  at  least  I  will  not  tell  you  so. 
You  must  not  think  I  do  not  love  you,  Marga- 
ret, I  do  very  much.  You  have  the  best  dis- 
position I  ever  knew  in  any  child,  and  lately 
you  have  improved  exceedingly.  I  have  thought 
a  great  deal  about  you,  1  assure  you,  though  I 
have  not  said  much.' 

All  this  from  Theresa!  Margaret  was  so 
struck,  so  overcome  with  this  unexpected  kind- 
ness, from  both  mother  and  sister,  that  she 
knew  not  how  to  express  her  gratitude,  or 
the  many,  various  emotions,  with  which  her 
heart  was  full.  O  mother — O  sister — was 
all  she  could  say ;  and  the  announcement 
of  dinner  at  that  moment,  prevented  her 
from  giving  full  vent  to  the  feelings 
which  were  so  eager  to  overflow,  now  the 
barriers  by  which  they  had  been  long  pent 
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up  were  removed.  She  longed  to  throw  open 
her  whole  heart  to  her  mother  and  sister,  and 
tell  them  all  that  was  passing  within  it,  as  well 
as  all  that  had  been  going  on  at  school.  There 
was  nothing  like  reserve  or  concealment  about 
Margaret,  nothing  of  her  sister's  coldness  of 
manner  ;  she  was  perfectly  open — as  eager  to 
impart,  as  she  was  grateful  to  receive,  and  no- 
thing could  be  more  unfavorable  to  the  growth 
of  such  a  character,  than  the  restraint  under 
which  she  lived  at  home.  Not  that  it  was  im- 
posed upon  her,  for  her  mother  and  sister  never 
suspected  that  it  existed  ;  they  were  not  at  all , 
aware  of  the  delicacy  of  her  feelings.  She 
shrunk  from  imparting  them,  while  she  felt  from 
her  sister's  indifference  that  it  would  be  an  in- 
trusion. However  interesting  they  were  to  her, 
or  however  necessary  it  had  become  to  ask 
Theresa's  advice  and  sympathy,  she  could  not 
gain  the  resolution  to  ask  it.  Now  there  was 
a  most  unexpected  opportunity,  and  she  was 
impatient  to  improve  it. 
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CHAPTER  X, 

A    PRIZE,    AND    ITS    CONSEQUENCES. 

The  laws  of  the  school  were  extremely  se- 
vere against  carelessness.  They  were  the  only 
laws,  which  Margaret  was  tempted  now  to  trans- 
gress. In  former  times,  when  she  was  a  favor- 
ite, her  friends  had  taken  especial  care  that  her 
books,  slate,  pencils,  &c.  should  be  carefully 
put  away  and  always  in  the  best  order  ;  they  did 
it  for  her,  and  this  only  increased  her  natural 
propensity,  for  which  she  continually  suffered, 
at  home  as  wrell  as  at  school.  She  found  it  the 
most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  keep  her 
desk  in  order,  her  things  in  their  places,  her 
books,  pencils,  and  various  implements,  from 
being  mislaid  or  lost. 

Every  week  when  the  bills  were  made  out, 
poor  Margaret  found  that  she  lost  as  much  by 
her  carelessness  as  she  gained  by  her  industry, 
and  she  resolved  to  amend.  But  every  week 
brought  only  broken  resolutions  and  fresh  pun- 
ishments. She  had  made  some  improvement, 
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however,  especially  since  Ellen  Robertson  came 
to  school.  She  was  quite  as  much  addicted  to 
these  faults  as  Margaret,  but  with  her  determin- 
ation to  excel  in  everything,  she  had  gone  a 
great  way  toward  curing  these  also,  and  had  in 
some  degree  inspired  Margaret  with  her  own 
zeal. 

They  were  greatly  encouraged  too  by  a  prize, 
which  was  to  be  given  at  the  close  of  the  next 
quarter  to  the  one  who  should  make,  in  the 
course  of  that  time,  the  greatest  improvement 
in  all  matters  connected  with  the  good  order  of 
the  school.  This  gave  fresh  vigor  to  good  re- 
solutions, throughout  the  whole  of  the  little  em- 
pire. 

Margaret  in  particular  determined  that  now 
she  would  seriously  execute,  what  she  had  so 
often  resolved  upon.  Her  father,  delighted 
with  the  improvement  she  had  already  made 
in  her  studies,  promised  that  if  she  would  ob- 
tain this  prize  also,  for  a  virtue,  which,  as  she 
was  to  be  a  woman,  was  so  very  important 
to  her,  he  would  permit  her  to  give  a  little 
dance  to  the  whole  school.  Here  was  a  double 
motive,  and  together  they  wrought  wonders, 
3* 
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Mr  Harrington  never  suffered  himself  to  be 
outdone  in  anything  by  Mr  Sherwin.  As 
soon  therfore  as  he  heard  of  the  promised  dance, 
after  consulting  with  Cecilia,  he  proposed  that 
if  Ellen  or  Eliza  should  get  the  prize,  the  young 
ladies  should  have  a  concert  at  his  bouse,  in 
which  all  who  could  sing  should  perform,  and 
as  many  of  their  friends  be  invited  to  hear  them, 
as  the  rooms  would  hold. 

Both  these  promises  were  received  with 
Reclamations  by  the  whole  school,  with  a  tune- 
ful rapture,  on  the  part  of  the  singers,  and  by 
the  dancers  with  such  animated  gambols  as 
best  showed  the  extravagance  of  their  joy. 
Margaret's  popularity  instantly  rose  many  de- 
grees, and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
any  one  was  so  anxious  to  obtain  this  prize  for 
herself,  as  that  her  dear  friends,  Margaret, 
Eliza,  or  Ellen  should  get  it. 

Before  this  time,  Margaret  had  nearly  acquir- 
ed the  habit  of  putting  her  things  in  order  in 
her  desk  the  last  thing  before  she  left  school  at 
night,  as  it  saved  time  in  the  morning.  Now, 
she  determined  to  persevere  in  this,  as  the 
desks  were  to  be  examined  the  first  thing  in 
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the  morning,  before  the  scholars  took  their 
seats. 

What  was  her  surprise,  on  looking  into  it  a 
few  mornings  after  the  prize  was  offered,  to 
find  it  in  the  most  shocking  confusiort .  Every 
thing  was  upside  down;  it  looked  as  if  Disor- 
der herself  had  been  at  work  there.  What 
could  be  the  meaning  of  it  ?  Margaret  was 
sure  she  had  left  it  in  order  the  night  before. 
Ellen  remembered  it  too,  for  she  was  taking 
care  of  her  own  at  the  same  time.  They 
could  not  tell  what  to  think.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible that  so  mean,  so  little  a  thing  should  have 
been  done  on  purpose,  yet  how  could  it  have 
been  otherwise  ?  They  each  made  inquiries, 
but  to  no  purpose,  and  after  puzzling  themselves 
in  vain  with  a  variety  of  conjectures  they  dis- 
missed the  subject  from  their  minds. 

The  next  morning,  and  the  next,  and  so  on 
for  a  week,  the  same  thing  was  repeated,  end 
Margaret  became  convinced  that  it  was  done 
with  some  bad  intention.  What  the  intention 
was  could  easily  be  seen,  for  every  mark  for 
carelessness,  wrhich  Margaret  was  sure  to  re- 
ceive on  account  of  her  disordered  desk,  less- 
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ened  her  chance  for  the  prize;  but  who  the 
person  could  bev  to  do  so  silly  and  unproroked 
a  piece  of  mischief,  was  not  so  easy  to  deter- 
mine. It  would  seem  as  if  the  scholars  were 
to  be  abundantly  rewarded  even  if  they  lost  the 
prize,  by  the  dance  which  they  would  enjoy  if 
Margaret  received  it. 

One  thing  was  certain,  Mrs  Warren  ought 
to  be  informed,  that  Margaret  might  no  longer 
be  a  loser  in  this  underhand  game.  Margaret 
undertook  this  duty  very  unwillingly.  Mrs  War- 
ren promised  to  stand  by  her  that  night  arid  see 
for  herself,  that  proper  care  was  taken  of  the 
desk.  This  was  done,  and  in  the  morning,  as 
might  have  been  foreseen,  the  desk  was  found 
exactly  as  it  had  been  left.  Mrs  Warren  smiled, 
argaret  looked  surprised  and  distressed,  and 
a  group  of  girls  who  surrounded  them  laughed 
immoderately. 

c  Ha,  ha,  Margaret  !  you  have  hit  upon 
the  right  plan  for  taking  care  of  your  desk  now,' 
said  one,  '  you  had  better  ask  Mrs  Warren 
always  to  oversee  you.' 

'  Why,  Mrs  Warren,'  said  another,  1 1  should 
as  soon  think  you  would  try  to  account  for  the 
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looks  of  a  child's  play  room,  as  for  the  disor- 
der of  Margaret  Sherwin's  desk.  She  is  the 
most  careless  creature  in  the  world,  and  never 
remembers  a  thing  five  minutes  together.' 

4  But  she  has  said  that  she  put  it  in  just  the 
order  in  which  I  now  find  it,  every  night  for 
a  week,'  replied  Mrs  Warren  sternly,  c  and  that 
in  the  morning,  she  finds  it  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusion. Would  she  be  likely  to  forget  the 
same  thing  from  one  day  to  another  in  this  way 
— a  thing  so  important  to  her — on  which  will 
probably  depend  her  success  in  getting  the 
prize?'  A  little  knot  of  dancers  silently  with- 
drew from  the  scene.  As  those  who  remained, 
still  looked  unsatisfied,  Mrs  Warren  continued, 
*  Do  you  doubt  her  word  ?  I  see  no  other  way 
in  which  you  can  account  for  this,  but  by  sup- 
posing she  has  invented  this  story  to  screen  her 
own  carelessness.' 

The  girls  looked  at  each  other  and  laughed 
— Margaret,  who  had  before  borne  the  laugh 
against  her  quite  unmoved,  at  the  dreadful 
insinuations  she  now  beheld  in  their  looks,  lost 
all  self-command;  her  burning  blushes,  tears, 
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and  entreaties  that  they  would  believe  her,  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  guilt. 

Mrs  Warren  knew  not  what  to  think.  She 
knew  that  the  girls'  interests  were  in  favor  of 
Margaret,  they  would  have  been  more  likely 
therefore  to  try  to  conceal  any  fault  of  hers, 
than  to  expose  it  at  this  time.  Some  prejudice 
there  was  against  her,  she  knew  also,  but 
how  strong  it  was,  and  how  artfully  it  was  en- 
couraged behind  the  scenes,  she  did  not  know 
indeed. 

Margaret  was  timid  and  easily  embarrassed, 
she  would  seldom  express  herself  clearly  when 
called  upon  to  explain  her  conduct,  and  there- 
fore had  often  been  blamed  when  she  did  not 
deserve  it ;  and  often,  as  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, appearances  had  been  strongly  against 
her  having  spoken  the  truth.  Mrs  Warren  was 
therefore  inclined  to  think  this  was  the  case 
now,  and  she  concluded  that  it  would  be  best 
to  take  no  farther  notice  of  the  affair. 

Margaret  saw  suspicion  in  her  looks,  as  she 
turned  away  and  ordered  the  young  ladies  to 
their  seajs.  Her  heart  sank  within  her,  at  the 
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bare  idea  of  being  suspected  of  a  falsehood! 
and  of  such  complicated  meanness  too  !  It  was 
intolerable,  yet  how  could  she  shake  off?  The 
words,  c  abominable  meanness' — '  tell-tale' — 
i  fibbing  little  gypsey,'  echoed  and  re-echoed  in 
every  direction,  rung  in  her  ears  at  the  inter- 
missions, and  she  felt  that  she  was  shunned  by 
her  companions  with  contempt.  In  vain  Ellen 
argued  and  fought  for  her,  in  vain  she  stated 
the  case  over  and  over  again;  it  was  plain  they 
did  not  choose  to  believe  a  word  of  it;  that 
they  had  long  been  waiting  for  an  occasion  of 
showing  their  dislike  of  Margaret,  and  now  ea- 
gerly embraced  it. 

Ellen  was  astonished  at  this  turn  in  the  af- 
fairs of  her  friend.  As  she  was  a  stranger  in 
town,  she  knew  nothing  of  the  state  of  feeling 
toward  her  family,  or  how  very  easy  it  was  to 
get  up  prejudice  of  any  kind  against  any  of 
them.  She  knew  very  well  that  in  this  case 
Margaret  had  not  done  wrong,  yet  she  could 
not  feel  secure  that  she  had  not  in  some  points 
mistaken  her  character;  and  in  the  house  where 
she  now  lived,  it  was  not  likely  the  mistake,  if 
she  had  made  one,  would  be  cleared  up  in  Mar- 
garet's favor. 
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When  she  told  Cecilia  what  had  happened 
at  school,  Cecilia  laughed  and  said  with  a  mys- 
terious expression,  which  conveyed  a  great  deal 
to  Ellen,  'Ah,  you  do  not  know  Margaret  Sher- 
win's  tricks  as  I  do.  I  have  known  her  from 
an  infant,  and  the  whole  family  too,  and  it 
would  he  strange  if  I  could  not  see  through  her 
artifices.' 

'  Margaret's  artifices  ?  why  she  is  the  most  open 
ingenuous  creature  that  ever  lived.' 

'  I  know  she  appears  so,  but  wait  till  you 
know  her  as  well  as  I  do,  before  you  trust  her 
implicitly.  Did  you  ever  see  her  dance,  Ellen? ' 
continued  Cecilia,  after  a  short  pause. 
'  No,  [  never  did,'  replied  Ellen. 
'  Well,  my  dear,'  returned  Cecilia, '  she  is 
the  most  exquisite  little  dancer  you  ever  be- 
held; you  know  her  figure  is  so  small  and  so 
perfect,  every  limb  in  such  beautiful  propor- 
tion, that  it  is  hardly  possible  she  should  not 
look  well  on  the  floor.  But  in  addition  to  this, 
her  style  of  dancing  is  the  most  graceful,  mod- 
est, arid  elegant  that  you  can  conceive.  I  do 
not  think  at  your  balls  in  Forrestown,  you 
could  form  the  least  idea  of  it.' 
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1  No,  I  suspect  not,  \ve  certainly  have  not 
sacrificed  to  the  Graces  as  you  may  judge  by 
a  familiar  example,'  said  Ellen,  smiling. 

'  O,  I  did  not  mean  to  .insinuate  that  there 
was  anj  want  of  grace  in  you,  though  I  ac- 
knowledge your  graces  are  chiefly  within.  But 
in  this  Margaret  is  certainly  your  superior,  as 
she  is  of  every  one  here.  And  papa  and  mam- 
ma are  so  proud  of  it !  and  so  fond  of  encourag- 
ing every  chance  of  display  !  New  this  dance 
which  Mr  Sherwin  has  promised  to  give,  is  for 
no  other  purpose  under  heaven,  than  to  show 
off  his  pretty  daughter,  and  meek  as  she  ap- 
pears, I  assure  you,  she  is  not  deficient  in  her 
own  snug  little  desire  for  admiration.  To  be 
sure  there  will  be  a  fine  field,  for  you  know  their 
rooms  are  splendid.' 

c  I  have  never  been  into  the  house,'  said 
Ellen. 

*  Never  been  into  the  house  !  °  replied  Ce- 
cilia, with  a  well  managed  look  of  amazement ; 
1  and  so  intimate  as  you  have  been  with  Mar- 
garet !  Well,  1  declare  this  surpasses  all !  It 
is  not  so  strange  that  we,  who  are  so  far  beneath 
them,  should  never  be  invited,  or  at  least  so 
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very  seldom,  but  that  you,  a  stranger,  and  so 
much  admired,  and  for  whom  Margaret  pretends 
so  much  affection,  that  you  should  not  have  been 
admitted  within  the  gates  of  the  palace,  is  a  lit- 
tle extraordinary.' 

'O,  I  do  not  think  it  so,  at  all,7  said  Ellen,  a 
little  embarrassed,  4  Margaret  says  her  father 
does  not  love  company,  and  therefore  they  sel- 
dom have  it.  And  to  speak  the  truth,  I  do  not 
believe  she  ever  thought  of  asking  me  home 
with  her.' 

'  Very  likely  not.  But  let  me  assure  you 
for  the  honor  of  our  town,  that  there  is  not  an- 
other family  in  it,  to  which  you  would  not  have 
been  welcome,  whenever  you  chose  to  go,  if 
you  had  been  on  such  terms  with  one  of  the 
daughters.  But  to  go  back  to  the  grand  gala 
which  is  to  be  given  in  honor  of  Miss  Sherwin's 
obtaining  the  prize  of  Order  !  I  presume  now, 
you  understand  fully  why  it  is  that  she  is  willing 
to  take  such  ingenious  pains  to  win  it.' 

*  O  Cecilia,  it  is  impossible,  you  cannot,  do 
not  mean  what  you  say  !  ' 

c  Indeed  1  do,  every  word  of  it,  and  I  could 
prove  every  word  of  it  too,  if  I  chose.  But  I  do 
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not  choose  to  shock  your  sensibility  too  much 
at  once,  my  charming  friend.' 

'  Do  not  be  afraid  of  shocking  me,  Cecilia,' 
replied  Ellen,  with  great  earnestness.  c  I  intreat 
you  to  hide  nothing  from  me  which  can  throw 
light  upon  this  mysterious  affair.  I  love  Mar- 
garet very  much,  it  is  true,  but  I  cannot,  must 
not  be  deceived.  I  beg  you  to  tell  me  what 
you  mean,  without  the  least  reserve  or  exag- 
geration. Do  you  mean  that  I  shall  believe 
Margaret  Sherwin  to  be  not  only  vain  and  ar- 
rogant, but  deceitful  ?  Deceitful  ?  if  I  were  to 
believe  what  you  have  insinuated,  I  should  think 
her  an  abandoned  liar.' 

4  You  may  safely  believe  all  I  have  said  and 
insinuated,  my  dear,  and  as  much  more  of  the 
same  nature  as  you  happen  to  meet  in  your  fair 
friend.  1  leave  you  to  make  your  own  obser- 
vations, and  am  ready  to  produce  my  factc, 
whenever  you  need  them  to  aid  the  testimony 
of  your  own  senses.' 

Cecilia  said  this  with  the  utmost  gaiety  and 
apparent  unconcern, but  it  was  far  from  her  inten- 
tion to  leave  Ellen  to  make  her  own  inquiries  and 
investigations.  She  was  a  good  deal  perplexed 
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at  first  to  know  how  to  answer  her  earnest  ap- 
peal, but  her  own  quick  wit  brought  her  off  as 
she  thought  victoriously,  and  she  trusted  to  it 
for  all  future  occasions.  Falsehood  of  all  hues 
and  shades  had  been  familiar  to  her  from  child- 
hood, and  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  she  was  more 
accomplished  in  the  ingenious  invention  and 
unblushing  utterance  of  it,  than  many  a  veteran 
liar  of  fifty. 

She  had  been  determined  from  the  first,  to 
break  up  the  friendship  between  Ellen  and  Mar- 
garet, and  had  taken  unwearied  pains  to  effect 
it,  by  extravagant  praises  of  Margaret,  and  art- 
ful insinuations  that  her  loveliness  was  wholly 
on  the  outside.  As  yet  Ellen  had  not  been  de- 
ceived by  them.  She  did  not  understand  Ce- 
cilia's character  ;  no  one  so  young,  innocent 
and  inexperienced  as  she  was,  could  have  re- 
alized that  such  depravity  existed  in  one  of  her 
own  companions.  She  simply  understood  her 
praises  to  be  exaggerated,  and  the  faults  she 
hinted  at  a  misapprehension  of  Margaret's  char- 
acter. Now,  the  whole  school  seemed  to  join 
in  the  same  opinion,  and  Ellen  was  completely 
bewildered.  Could  it  be  that  she  was  deceived 
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in  Margaret  ?  Could  a  mere  child  be  such  a 
complete  mistress  of  the  arts  of  deception,  as 
to  appear  so  perfectly  innocent  and  uncon- 
scious, while  she  was  carrying  on  such  a  deep 
laid  plot  ?  Yet  how  could  Cecilia  be  so  mis- 
taken ?  The  thought  of  doubting  her  truth, 
never  once  occurred  to  the  unsuspecting  Ellen. 
It  was  not  strange  that  in  such  a  state  of  doubt 
and  perplexity  there  should  be  some  change  in 
her  feelings  toward  Margaret,  or  that  this  change 
should  appear  in  her  manner. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

OTHER    TRIALS. 

Poor  Margaret's  condition  was  little  to  be  en- 
vied. It  was  just  at  the  time  when  she  felt  as 
if  she  had  worn  out  the  interest  of  her  mother 
and  sister  in  her  concerns,  and  she  determined 
to  encroach  no  farther  upon  it.  She  told  them 
what  had  happened  to  her  desk  the  first  two  or 
three  mornings,  but  they  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
its  being  done  by  any  one  but  herself,  in  some 
of  her  fits  of  absence  ;  she  could  not  prove  that 
it  was  not  so,  and  she  therefore  thought  she  had 
nothing  to  expect  from  them,  until  she  could 
clear  up  the  mystery.  She  felt  truly  grieved 
that  Mrs  Warren  should  suspect  her  of  such 
duplicity,  and  amazed  beyond  measure  that  her 
companions  could  credit  it  for  a  moment.  One 
thing  comforted  her,  that  Ellen's  confidence  and 
friendship  would  remain  constant ;  she  was  quite 
sure  she  should  not  lose  this,  except  through 
some  great  misconduct. 

To  her  utter   dismay,  however,  she   found 
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that  she  was  mistaken  even  in  this.  Ellen's  se- 
rious looks,  frozen  sentei|f  es,  and  forced  smiles, 
betrayed  tco  truly  the  state  of  her  mind,  and 
Margaret  felt  as  if  she  was  indeed  forsaken  by 
the  whole  world .  She  had  borne  the  suspicions  of 
her  instructor  and  the  open  contempt  of  her  com- 
panions, supported  by  her  consciousness  of  in- 
tegrity, and  partly  too  by  her  security  of  finding 
sympathy  in  Ellen.  But  to  have  this  withdrawn 
from  her  at  such  a  moment,  was  too  much. 
She  turned  from  Ellen  chilled  and  disheartened, 
and  set  herself  about  her  usual  business  with 
sickening  indifference.  She  went  through  her 
studies  like  an  automaton,  committing  words 
without  ideas  ;  habit  had  given  her  such  facility 
that  she  made  no  mistakes,  but  her  mind  was 
not  in  her  employment. 

When  her  lessons  were  finished,  and  she  took 
out  her  drawing,  of  which  she  was  extremely 
fond,  and  for  her  age  a  great  proficient,  her 
pencil  was  missing.  This  occasioned  no  little 
surprise,  for  as  she  had  found  her  desk  in  good 
order,  she  had  actually  forgotten  the  cause  of 
her  trouble  in  its  unhappy  effects,  and  did  not 
suppose  she  had  anything  more  to  suffer  from 
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her  hidden  opponent.  Strict  search  was  made 
for  her  pencil  in  vain,  and  she  was  obliged  to 
borrow,  a  course  which  was  alwrays  followed  by 
a  mark  for  carelessness.  She  thought  little  of 
that  however,  her  mind  was  entirely  taken  up 
with  more  serious  matters.  But  she  was  not  per- 
mitted to  maintain  this  indifference  long. 

Every  day  something  of  the  same  kind  oc- 
curred. The  ingenuity  of  her  invisible  foe  seem- 
ed inexhaustible,  in  preparing  some  insignifi- 
cant yet  tormenting  piece  of  mischief  which 
might  easily  be  attributed  to  Margaret's  own 
carelessness.  Sometimes  she  missed  her  most 
necessary  books,  sometimes  one  of  the  number- 
less articles  indispensable  to  writing,  drawing 
maps  and  painting.  They  were  not  absolutely 
stolen,  for  she  found  them  the  day  after  they 
were  wanted,  exactly  in  the  place  where  she 
had  put  them.  It  would  be  tedious  and  useless 
to  enumerate  all  the  instances  of  this  kind, 
which  occurred  for  several  weeks.  It  is  enough 
to  say,  they  became  an  intolerable  annoyance. 

Margaret  disregarded  these  things  entirely  at 
first,  and  for  a  long  while  her  temper  was  proof 
against  these  perpetual  irritations.  She  deter- 
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mined  never  to  speak  of  them  to  any  one  ;  her 
first  attempt  having  convinced  her  that  it  would 
be  worse  than  useless  ;  and  this  resolution  prob- 
ably emboldened  the  offender,  as  there  was  the 
less  chance  of  detection.  Sometimes  her  sus- 
picions were  unavoidably  fixed  upon  Ellen. 
One  day  when  her  letter  paper  was  missing, 
she  applied  to  Ellen  to  borrow  a  sheet.  The 
quire  which  Ellen  handed  her  that  she  might 
help  herself,  was  her  own  !  At  her  sudden  ex- 
clamation of  surprise,  Ellen  started  ;  she  took 
up  the  quire,  examined  it,  and  returning  it  to 
Margaret,  said,  'this  is  yours  certainly,  but  how 
it  came  into  my  desk,  I  cannot  imagine.'  There 
was  a  slight  hesitation  as  she  pronounced  the 
last  words,  which  struck  Macgaret  forcibly.  c  Is 
it  possible,'  thought  she,  '  that  this  can  be  my 
tormentor?  that  Ellen  is  this  mean,  malicious, 
persevering  enemy  ?  O,  do  not  let  me  think 
so.  Anybody  else — even  Eliza  Barrington, 
whom  next  to  Ellen,  1  have  always  loved ;  but 
I  will  not  think  it  of  Ellen.' 

She  could  not'  banish  the  idea  however;  it 
recurred  day  after  day,  and  every  day  some  little 
circumstance  seemed  to  confirm  it;   and  she 
4 
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coldly  repulsed  the  advances  to  a  return  of 
their  former  intimacy,  which  she  fancied  Ellen 
made.  Human  patience,  at  least  in  the  mind 
of  a  child  of  fourteen,  could  not  hold  out  for- 
ever. 

Margaret's  spirits  forsook  her,  her  studies 
became  distasteful,  for  her  mind  was  so  perpet- 
ually harassed  that  she  could  not  pay  them  her 
usual  attention.  She  felt  no  confidence  in  any 
one  of  her  companions,  and  resisted  all  their 
endeavors  to  conciliate  her  good  will  and  for- 
giveness of  their  suspicions.  The  thoughts  of 
the  prize,  which  was  the  continual  subject  of 
conversation  in  the  school-room,  not  only  ceas- 
ed to  be  an  object  of  desire,  but  it  became  per- 
fectly hateful  to  her.  She  wished  it  had  never 
been  thought  of,  and  this  idea  at  last  suggested 
to  her  a  method  of  ridding  herself  of  her  evil 
genius. 

4  I  cannot  and  will  not  bear  this  any  longer,' 
said  she  to  herself.  c  If  it  did  me  any  good,  I 
would  not  say  a  word.  If  it  was  any  great 
piece  of  injustice  or  any  great  misfortune, which 
would  be  over  at  once,  it  would  be  nothing  in 
the  comparison;  there  would  be  some  merit  in 
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bearing  it  well,  and  after  it  was  over,  1  could 
forget  and  forgive  it.  But  this  little,  every  day, 
pitiful  business,  I  cannot  endure,  it  makes  me 
— I  will  not  say  what  —  O,  how  I  do  wish  bro- 
ther William  were  at  home,  that  he  might  tell 
me  what  I  had  better  do.'  This  desire  was 
in  some  measure  supplied  by  the  unexpected 
kindness  of  her  sister. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

ENCOURAGEMENT. 

Margaret  finding  no  good  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  Theresa  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
followed  her  into  her  chamber  at  night,  and 
throwing  herself  on  the  bed,  gave  way  to  her 
feelings  in  a  violent  burst  of  tears.  Theresa 
was  astonished. 

*  My  dear  Margaret,  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?  What  has  happened  ?  Can  I  be  of  any 
use  to  you  ?' 

4  O  sister,  you  can  be  of  the  greatest  use  to 
me,'  replied  Margaret,  as  soon  as  she  could 
speak;  '  not  that  anything  very  terrible  is  the 
matter,  but  little  as  it  is,  I  have  kept  it  to  my- 
self so  long  that  1  am  almost  crazy;  and  though 
I  have  thought  of  a  way  of  getting  rid  of  it, 
I  cannot  tell,  myself,  whether  it  is  the  best  or 
the  worst  thing  I  can  do.' 

'  Tell  me  what  the  matter  is  first,  for  I  know 
nothing  about  it,  and  then  we  can  judge  what  it 
is  best  to  do.' 
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4  Yes,  that  is  just  what  I  want  to  do,'  replied 
Margaret.  She  than  gave  her  sister  a  minute 
account  of  all  that  had  taken  place  at  school, 
and  concluded  with  expressing  her  determina- 
tion to  give  up  her  chance  for  the  prize,  pub- 
licly to  the  whole  school,  and  in  private  to 
Mrs  Warren.  '  Without  telling  her  all  this 
story  however,'  said  Margaret,  '  1  shall  leave  it 
to  her  ingenuity,  to  find  out  my  reason.  Not 
that  I  am  afraid  of  being  called  tell-tale  again, 
but  you  know  if  it  should  be  the  person  I  sus- 
pect, I  could  not  bear  to  see  her  punished 
before  the  whole  school,  on  my  account.' 

Theresa  warmly  approved  the  whole  scheme. 
She  was  much  interested  in  Margaret's  account, 
and  delighted  with  die  forbearance  she  had 
shown,  which  she  thought  had  now  lasted  long 
enough,  and  she  hoped  this  would  prove  an 
effectual  relief. 

'  But,  Margaret,'  said  she,  '  do  not,  because 
you  give  up  the  prize,  give  up  the  object  with 
it,  for  which  it  was  proposed.  You  have  im- 
proved very  much  in  these  things  lately,  do 
not  go  back.  Show  this  envious  person  who- 
ever it  is,  that  you  are  not  moved  by  low  rao- 
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tives,  that  it  is  your  own  improvement  for  which 
you  are  laboring,  not  to  win  prizes.  Let  them 
all  see  that  you  can  go  on  in  the  same  way 
without  the  excitement  of  a  little  reward,  or 
rather  that  such  rewards  are  not  enough,  that 
you  need  the  greater  one  of  an  approving  con- 
science. And  remember,  my  dear  sister,  that 
you  cannot  have  this,  without  seeking  first  the 
approbation  of  God.  Remember  it  is  he  whom 
you  are  to  please  by  these  victories  over 
yourself.' 

'  O,  I  never  thought  of  that.  Is  it  possible 
that  I  can  please  him,  by  such  little  things  ?' 

c  Nothing  is  little  which  is  a  conquest  over 
yourself.  It  is  only  in  little  things  that  you  can 
make  these  conquests.  As  you  grow  older, 
they  will  grow  more  and  more  di  fficult,  unless 
you  give  them  a  timely  check.  Do  not  suf- 
fer yourself  to  neglect  them  because  they 
appear  little;  they  are  of  just  as  much  impor- 
tance as  if  they  were,  larger,  and  1  know  you 
find  them  difficult  enough,  if  they  are  little.' 

'  Yes  indeed  1  do,  but  I  believe  1  shall  find 
them  easier  now  you  have  given  me  such  a 
great  motive.  O  Theresa,  you  do  not  know 
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how  mistaken  you  were  when  you  thought  you 
could  not  be  of  use  to  me.  You  cannot  think 
how  much  lighter  and  happier  I  feel,  for  talking 
with  you  now.  I  know  very  well  that  God 
sees  us  at  all  times,  and  knows  all  we  do  and 
say  and  think,  and  I  have  often  comforted  my- 
self with  thinking  of  it,  when  1  have  been 
troubled,  and  when  people  have  suspected  me 
of  doing  wrong.  But  I  never  thought  before 
that  it  would  please  him  to  have  me  cure  my- 
self of  my  little  faults.  O,  if  1  thought  it  would, 
how  much  more  pains  I  should  take,  how  hap- 
py I  should  be  in  doing  it.' 

4  Do  think  of  it  then  constantly,  and  believe 
it,  dear  Margaret.  If  God  knows  all  you  do, 
he  must  certainly  be  best  pleased  when  you 
are  doing  right.  But  do  not  call  these  little 
faults;  they  are  little,  only  because  you  are  a 
child;  if  they  grow  up  with  you,  you  will  find 
them  more  formidable  enemies  to  your  peace, 
than  this  Genius  of  the  Desk.7 

1  Ah,  there  is  no  fear  but  I  can  conquer  them 
all,  if  you  will  but  help  rne  as  kindly  as  you 
have  tonight.' 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE    PRIZE    AWARDED. 

After  school  was  over  the  next  day,  before 
the  scholars  left  the  room,  Margaret  stood  up  in 
her  seat,  and  asked  them  to  stop  a  few  mo- 
ments, as  she  had  something  to  say  to  them. 
They  stopped,  looking  all  amazement  at  such  a 
request  from  a  scholar;  they  had  often  trembled 
when  it  had  been  made  by  a  teacher. 

c  Girls  !'  Margaret  began — but  her  courage 
almost  failed,  her  heart  beat  violently,  her  color 
rose  to  sach  a  painful  degree,  that  she  felt  as  if 
she  were  burning  up;  she  commanded  her 
voice  with  difficulty,  and  proceeded  to  give 
them  a  full  account  of  all  that  had  passed,  as 
she  had  done  before  to  her  sister.  She  gained 
strength  as  she  went  on,  to  tell  her  story  clear- 
ly and  correctly. 

*  Now,'  said  she,  when  she  had  finished,  cthe 
reason  I  tell  you  this,  is  because  I  want  you  all 
to  know,  that  I  do  not  intend  to  try  for  the 
prize.  J  do  not  wish  for  it.  1  do  wish  to 
cure  myself  of  my  faults,  but  1  can  do  that 
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without  being  rewarded  for  it.  What  I  have 
suffered,  has  taken  away  all  desire  for  the  prize, 
and  I  hope  if  the  person  who  has  taken  so 
much  pains  to  prevent  me  from  getting  it, 
should  get  it  herself,  it  will  make  her  as  happy 
as  it  does  me  to  give  up  my  chance  for  it. 
1  do  not  wish  to  suspect  any  of  you,  1  forgive 
freely  whoever  it  is,  for  I  love  you  all  very 
much,  and  have  tried  as  well  as  1  know  how, 
to  make  you  Iov7e  me.  I  know  that  J  have  not 
succeeded,  and  1  am  very  sorry,  but  it  will 
not  prevent  me  from  trying  again.' 

Margaret  was  too  much  engrossed  by  her 
own  feelings,  to  notice  the  effects  of  her  speech 
upon  the  countenances  of  some  of  her  compan- 
ions. Just  as  she  finished,  however,  she  caught 
Ellen  Robertson's  eye;  it  was  fixed  upon  her 
with  the  greatest  interest  and  anxiety.  Elleu 
was  leaning  forward,  breathless  and  agitated. 
As  her  eye  met  Margaret's,  she  smiled,  and 
with  a  look  so  full  of  affection  and  confidence, 
that  the  conviction  of  her  inocence  went  straight 
to  Margaret's  heart.  She  held  out  her  hand, 
and  Ellen  seizing  it  affectionately,  said,  4Yoti 
do  believe  me  now,  do  you  not,  dear  Margaret  ? 
4* 
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I  have  seen  your  suspicions,  and  I  do  not  wcn- 
der  at  them;  it  was  perfectly  natural,  and  I 
deserve  that  you  should  have  felt  it,  for  1  have 
been  a  little  suspicious  of  you;  but  that  is  all 
over,  and  we  are  the  same  friends  now  as 
ever.' 

The  girls  now  collected  around  them,  some 
to  assure  Margaret  that  they  had  no  concern 
in  this  pitiful  business,  some  to  wonder  at  her 
for  being  so  silly  as  to  give  up  the  prize,  some 
to  give  wise  guesses  at  the  author  of  the  mis- 
chief. There  were  a  few  who  joined  with  Ellen, 
in  approving  Margaret's  conduct,  and  agreeing 
that  they  loved  her  tbe  better  for  it. 

The  dancers  were  much  disappointed  at  Mar- 
garet's determination,  but  the  singers  were  quite 
elated  ;  there  was  now  a  greater  chance  for  El- 
len or  Eliza  to  be  the  successful  candidate. 

Margaret  went  the  same  evening  to  inform 
Mrs  Warren  that  she  did  not  wish  to  be  consid- 
ered a  competitor  for  the  prize.  She  gave  no 
reason  for  her  determination,  but  begged  Mrs 
Warren  to  believe  that  she  had  a  good  and  suf- 
ficient one  ;  and  that  although  she  no  longer 
wished  to  obtain  the  prize,  she  should  take 
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greater  pains  than  ever,  if  possible,  to  cure 
herself  of  her  faults. 

' 1  do  believe  you  fully,  my  dear,'  said 
Mrs  Warren;  1 1  will  not  urge  you  to  tell  me 
your  reason,  I  can  imagine  what  it  is.  Indeed 
I  know  more  of  your  affairs  than  you  think 
perhaps,  but  as  I  am  not  yet  certain  of  my  in- 
telligence in  all  points,  I  shall  keep  silence  as 
faithfully  as  you  wish.  You  will  not  lose  your 
reward,  though  you  do  not  receive  a  prize 
from  me;  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  you  have 
one  within,  more  satisfactory  than  any  I  could 
give.' 

Cheering  indeed  was  this  speech  to  poor 
Margaret.  It  convinced  her  that  if  Mrs  War- 
ren had  been  mistaken  in  her  opinion  of  her, 
she  had  by  some  means  discovered  her  mistake, 
and  the  same  means  would  probably  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  ;  1'arnie  inconnue,'  as  she  called 
her  unseen  tormentor.  Whoever  this  ingenious 
person  was,  Margaret  soon  found  that  she  had 
effectually  silenced  her,  for  the  present  at  least. 
Lightened  of  this  load  which  had  so  long  op- 
pressed her,  her  spirits  rose,  and  she  returned 
to  her  studies  with  her  accustomed  interest. 
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The  important  day  on  which  the  prize  was 
to  be  awarded,  at  length  arrived.  Mrs  War- 
ren, after  expressing  great  pleasure  at  the  im- 
provement she  had  observed  in  the  order  of  the 
whole  school,  said  '  With  one  exception  which 
I  need  not  name,  Ellen  Robertson  has  made 
the  greatest  improvement  in  this  respect.  I 
say,  the  greatest  improvement.  There  is  in 
Ellen  a  more  marked  change  than  in  any  one. 
There  are  many  in  school  who  are  neater  than 
Ellen,  but  with  them  the  habit  has  been  long 
formed,  and  now  requires  no  effort.  Ellen  has 
made  great  efforts,  and  has  overcome  a  great 
natural  defect,  as  some  others  have  also,  though 
not  so  thoroughly  or  with  so  much  perseverance. 
It  is  the  more  to  be  applauded  in  Ellen,  because 
to  be  neat,  as  you  all  know,  requires  time,  and 
a  constant,  minute  attention  to  little  things. 
And  Ellen,  having  so  many  things  of  more  im- 
portance to  attend  to,  as  the  prime  objects  for 
which  she  was  sent  here,  might  have  thought 
herself  justified  in  neglecting  this.' 

A  set  of  valuable  books,  handsomely  bound, 
was  put  into  Ellen's  hand.  Mrs  Warren  un- 
derstood the  ineffectual  attempt  to  express  her 
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thanks,  and  shaking  her  kindly  by  the  hand, 
said  *  Go  on,  rny  dear,  as  you  have  begun,  and 
nothing  will  be  wanting  to  your  success,  not 
even  the  affection  of  your  friends;  for  I  perceive 
that  ambition  has  not  made  you  unamiable.' 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
WILLIAM'S  RETURN. 

c  Now  for  the  concert  !  we  shall  have  the 
concert,  shall  we  not,  Eliza,  although  you  did 
not  get  the  prize  ?'  said  one  of  the  group  of 
singers. 

*  Yes,'  said  another,  <  a  concert  is  better 
than  nothing,  though  I  should  have  liked  the 
dance  better,  and  1  know  from  what  Mrs  War- 
ren said,  Margaret  Sherwin  might  have  had  the 
prize,  if  she  had  not  been  so  foolish  as  to  give 
it  up.' 

'  I  wonder  at  her,  I  am  sure,'  said  Catharine 
Winslow,  c  because  she  dances  so  beautifully; 
and  when  the  ball  was  to  be  at  her  own  house, 
she  might  have  danced  all  the  time;  and  you 
know  she  cannot  sing  at  all.  I  would  not  have 
given  it  up  if  I  had  been  she.  Not  that  I 
want  the  prize  !  who  cares  for  a  parcel  of  books  ? 
Not  I!  I  had  rather  have  one  good  dance,  than 
a  whole  library  of  books.' 

'  O,  but  the   honor,  Catharine  !'  said  Mary, 
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the  first  speaker,  '  should  not  you  have  liked 
the  honor  of  getting  a  prize  away  from  a  whole 
school  ?' 

*  Yes,  I  should   have   liked  it  well  enough, 
but  not  well  enough    to   have  taken  as  much 
pains  as  Ellen  Robertson  did.     But  then  it  is 
necessary  for  her,  poor  girl,  I  suppose  she  has 
nobody  at  home  to  wait  upon  her,  as  we  have.' 

4  Necessary  or  not,'  replied  Mary,  c  I  think 
it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  be  neat  and  careful, 
than  it  is  to  have  one's  things  lying  about  in 
everybody's  way,  as  yours  are,  Catharine. 
I  never  thought  anything  about  it,  till  Mrs 
Warren  gave  out  this  prize,  and  then  I  began 
to  tr^  for  that  very  hard,  and  I  like  it  so  much 
better,  that  I  shall  go  on  just  the  same,  with- 
out a  prize  to  try  for.' 

*  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,'  said  Mar- 
garet, coming  up  at  this  moment;  *  that  is  just 
what  I  mean  to  do  myself,  and  I  wish   all  the 
scholars  would  do  the  same.' 

'  They  never  will,  I  can  tell  you,'  said  Cath- 
arine, 'I  for  one,  to  begin  with.  Mrs  Warren, 
and  you  too,  may  preach  forever  about  the 
"  beauty  and  excellence  of  order."  I  say  it  is 
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too  much  trouble  for  anybody  to  take,  and  as 
long  as  1  can  get  my  things  taken  care  of  for  me, 
I  shall  let  them  go.  If  they  trouble  anybody, 
that  is  no  concern  of  mine,  as  long  as  they  do 
not  trouble  me.  But  I  must  not  stay  here 
wasting  my  time;  we  are  to  rehearse  at  Mrs 
Barrington's  at  seven  o'clock,  and  I  must  go 
and  dress.' 

'  Dress  !'  said  Mary,  as  Catharine  walked 
away;  '  yes,  she  is  terribly  afraid  of  the  trouble 
of  putting  away  her  things,  and  yet  I  do  not 
doubt  she  spends  more  time  every  day  in  dress- 
ing, and  takes  more  trouble  about  it,  than  I 
should  in  being  neat  a  month  !' 

'  O  well,  we  cannot  all  think  alike  about 
these  things,'  said  Margaret,  '  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  find  fault  with  each  other  about  them. 
Catharine  is  a  good  girl  in  some  things,  and 
you  in  others1 

1  And  you  in  all,  Margaret  !  I  declare  you 
are  the  very  best  girl  I  ever  knew.  If  all^the 
girls  were  like  you,  we  should  never  have  any 
difficulty.  There  is  not  one  in  ten  thousand, 
who  would  have  borne  that  torment  as  you  did. 
Do  tell  me  if  you  have  not  found  out  who  it 
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was,   that   served   you   those  spiteful  tricks?' 

*  No,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  find  out;  it  would 
make  me  really  unhappy  to  know  who  it  is 
that  hates  me  so  bitterly.' 

1  But  do  not  you  want  to  have  her  punished  ? 
No,  you  do  not,  I  know,  because  it  would  have 
been  easy  enough  if  you  had  tried.  But  I 
should;  I  should  really  enjoy  seeing  that  per- 
son disgraced.' 

'  How  could  she  be  more  disgraced  than 
she  is  already  by  showing  such  an  evil  disposi- 
tion ?  Her  own  thoughts  must  make  her  more 
miserable  than  any  punishment  we  could 
inflict.' 

4 1  am  not  so  sure  of  that,'  replied  Mary, 
'  though  I  think  you  are  perfectly  right  to  act 
and  feel  as  you  do.  And  I  will  not  tell  you 
what  I  know,  or  rather  think  about  it,  because 
I  think  you  would  not  like  to  suspect  anybody, 
without  being  certain.'  - 

'  I  should  not  indeed.  I  have  suffered 
enough  in  that  way  already.  If  you  will  be- 
lieve me,  I  actually  suspected  Ellen  Robertson 
at  first.' 

c  So  did  I.    But  things  haye  happened  since, 
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to  make  me  change  my  mind.  It  will  all  come 
out  right  in  the  end,  1  dare  say;  but  1  will 
say  no  more  now,  for  it  is  time  for  me  to  go 
and  "  dress."  ' 

Margaret  was  not  so  unlike  other  children,  as 
to  be  entirely  void  of  curiosity,  upon  a  subject 
so  interesting  10  her.  As  soon  as  Mary  left 
her,  she  began  to  conjecture  what  she'  could 
have  meant.  She  wondered  how  she  could 
have  helped  asking  her  what  she  had  found  out, 
and  how  she  had  found  it  out.  She  wished 
she  had  not  been  quite  so  indifferent,  when  the 
means  of  obtaining  information  were  in  her 
hands. 

She  walked  home,  restless  and  dissatisfied; 
hut  all  uncomfortable  feelings  were  soon  chang- 
ed into  delight.  The  moment  she  reached 
her  own  door,  she  was  in  the  arms  of  her 
brother ! 

'  O  William,  you  are  just  in  time  for  the 
concert,'  said  Margaret,  at  the  first  convenient 
pause;  'You  must  offer  the  services  of  your 
flute.' 

1  Willingly,  if  it  will  be  of  any  use;  but  with 
Miss  Rodney  to  play  the  accompaniments  on 
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the  piano,  it  will  be  quite  unnecessary.  How- 
ever, I  should  like  such  a  good  opportunity  of 
renewing  some  of  rny  old  acquaintances.' 

'  And  making  some  new  ones,  brother;  you 
have  hardly  seen  Ellen  Robeitson  since  she 
fir.-t  came,  and  she  has  improved  a  great  deal. 
She  sings,  too,  delight  fully.  O,  how  I  should 
like  to  hear  her  sing  some  of  her  beautiful  songs 
with  your  flute  !' 

William  was  not  disposed  to  anticipate  meet- 
ing Ellen  Robertson  with  quite  so  much  pleas- 
ure as  Margaret  seemed  to  f,jel.  His  recollec- 
tion of  her  as  she  appeared  on  her  first  arrival, 
which  happened  during  one  of  his  vacations, 
was  not  the  most  agreeable.  But  he  wras  too 
kind  a  brother  to  express  this  opinion  to  Mar- 
garet, as  he  saw  how  m.ich  she  was  interested. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    CONCERT. 

William  did  not  feel  too  old,  nor  too  proud, 
nor  was  he  too  great  a  scholar,  to  enter  into 
the  plans  for  pleasure,  of  a  party  of  school  girls. 
He  interested  himself  in  all  their  preparations 
with  as  much  eagerness  as  if  they  had  been  of 
his  own  age,  and  no  doubt  gave  as  much  pleas- 
ure as  he  received. 

There  was  a  vacation  in  school  of  a  week, 
and  Friday  evening  was  fixed  upon  for  the 
concert. 

The  room  was  large,  decorated  with  pictures, 
and  hung  with  lamps.  The  selection  and 
arrangement  of  songs  were  made  in  fine  taste, 
•nd  the  accompaniments  played  by  Miss  Rod- 
ney, who  kindly  lent  her  assistance  and  adv  ice 
through  the  whole,  were  in  the  first  degree  of 
excellence. 

Eliza  Harrington  and  her  sister  sang  some 
'of  the  most  fashionable  songs  with  great  eclat. 
The  execution  of  these  was  admired  by  all, 
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actually  astonished  the  best  judges,  and  seemed 
likely  to  bear  away  the  palm  from  all  com- 
petitors. 

Ellen  sang  some  simple  Scottish  airs  accom- 
panied by  the  flute  alone,  at  Margaret's  express 
desire.  These  were  highly  enjoyed  by  the 
lovers  of  Nature.  But  nothing  gave  more  re- 
al pleasure,  than  the  comic  songs  performed 
with  great  spirit  by  William  Sherwin  and  some 
of  the  older  school  boys.  The  house  rang 
with  merry  shouts  of  laughter,  and  the  little  band 
felt  abundantly  repaid  for  their  trouble  and  anx- 
iety, in  this  kindness  of  their  auditors. 

Perhaps  no  one,  even  among  the  performers 
themselves,  was  so  perfectly  happy  as  Marga- 
ret. She  was  extremely  fond  of  music,  though 
no  proficient  herself;  and  now  she  listened  to 
the  voices  of  her  companions  as  they  sang  alone, 
or  mingled  in  the  duett,  the  glee,  or  the  cho- 
rus, with  a  delight  which  it  had  never  given  her 
before. 

How  much  of  her  pleasure  was  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  presence  of  her  brother,  she  did 
not  exactly  know  herself;  but  she  often  found 
herself  straining  her  attention,  and  losing  the 
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most  brilliant  flashes  of  execution,  that  she 
might  catch  the  soft  strains  of  his  flute,  as  it 
warbled  indistinctly,  sometimes  almost  lost  in 
the  bolder  notes  of  the  piano.  But  when  she 
heard  it  with  Ellen's  voice  alone,  the  tumult  of 
her  feelings  subsided,  she  was  filled  with  per- 
fect enjoyment. 

*O,  these  baby  musicians!'  said  William, 
after  it  was  over;  *  how  exactly  they  are  like 
their  elders,  not  their  betters.  The  same  jeal- 
ous feelings,  the  same  mortified  looks,  the  same 
discord  in  their  harmony,  that  have  been  laugh- 
ed at  in  grown  up  singers  from  time  immemo- 
rial !  Yes,  there  are  exceptions,  Margaret,  you 
need  not  look  so  rueful;  your  friend  Ellen  is 
safe  enough  from  my  attacks.  She  stands 
out  in  'bold  relief,'  as  we  say  in  college,  from 
all  this  nonsense.  She  is  as  much  above  all 
the  rest  as  possible.  No  objection  to  anything; 
she  will  sing  first,  or  second,  or  not  at  all,  just 
as  you  wish.  Glees,  duetts,  solos,  are  all  alike 
to  her.  And  she  sings  pretty  well  too  ;  a  little 
more  confidence,  and  a  great  deal  more  culti- 
vation, will  make  her  a  famous  singer.' 

'  But  what  is  the  matter  with  the  others, 
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brother,'  said  Margaret,  c  1  did  not  see  any 
quarrelling  or  even  sour  looks  among  them.' 

'You  were  too  far  off,  my  dear, 'replied  Wil- 
liam, c  one  must  be  behind  the  scenes,  and 
have  his  eyes  about  him  too,  to  trace  all  the 
\vindings  of  those  amiable  passions,  envy  and 
jealousy.  O,  if  you  could  have  seen  my  old 
friend  Cecilia  Barrington,  while  Ellen  was 
singing  !' 

'  You  cannot  mean  surely  that  Cecilia  was 
jealous  of  Ellen  ?  She  is  so  much  older,  and 
Ellen  sings  in  an  entirely  different  style.' 

4  That  is  the  very  reason,'  replied  William, 
'  Cecilia  wants  to  be  thought  superior  in  every- 
thing; and  when  I  say  Cecilia,  I  mean  both  her 
and  her  sister,  for  they  seem  to  have  one  soul 
between  them.  Eliza  looks  into  Cecilia's  face 
to  see  how  she  ought  to  feel  and  act,  and  what 
to  say,  on  every  occasion,  as  naturally  as  she 
turns  to  the  glass,  to  see  which  way  to  screw 
her  pretty  mouth.  So  while  Ellen  sang,  both 
of  them  sat,  at  first,  the  picture  of  despair. 
Then  they  touched  and  twisted  everything 
within  reach,  struck  the  piano  accidentally, 
shuffled,  and  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  rnu- 
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sic  books  at  the  wrong  time,  in  short  every- 
thing they  possibly  could  to  annoy  Ellen,  to  in- 
terrupt or  embarrass  her.  They  could  not  be 
contented  with  the  just  share  of  praise  they  re- 
ceived, which  I  should  think  was  enough  to 
satisfy  anybody.  They  seemed  to  be  in  a 
passion,  if  any  one  else,  Ellen  in  particular,  re- 
'ceived  the  least  attention,  or  a  word  of  ap- 
plause.' 

4  O  how  different  from  what  Eliza  was,  when 
we  were  little  children.  What  can  have  alter- 
ed her  so .?  It  is  just  the  same  in  school;  she 
cannot  bear  that  the  least  word  should  be  said 
in  praise  of  anybody  but  herself.  It  seems  to 
make  her  miserable  to  see  Ellen  and  me  re- 
warded, even  if  she  is,  at  the  same  time,  or  in 
the  same  way.  And  I  believe  she  really  suf- 
fers, because  we  appear  to  love  each  other,  bet- 
ter than  we  do  her.' 

' 1  dare  say  it,  that  is  just  what  Theresa  used 
to  say  of  Cecilia,  when  they  went  to  school  to- 
gether, and  I  suppose  she  has  taught  Eliza  the 
same  lesson.  Unless  Eliza  learned  it  at  head 
quarters,  for  their  father  and  mother  are  just 
the  same,  and  no  doubt  have  encouraged,  or  at 
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least  never  corrected  their  own  faults  in  their 
children.' 

'  What  a  blessing  it  is  to  us  to  have  such 
good  parents  as  ours.  Who  knows  but  we 
might  have  bfen  as  bad  or  worse  ?  But  Wil- 
liam, do  tell  me  how  Ellen  behaved,  when  the 
girls  treated  her  so  ? ' 

1  Admirably.  Exactly  as  she  ought.  She 
took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  it,  but  went  on 
with  her  song,  as  calmly  as  if  she  had  been  at 
home.  1  should  not  have  imagined  that  she 
perceived  or  understood  anything  that  passed, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  look  of  compassion 
which  she  threw  upon  them  after  she  had  fin- 
ished. T  never  saw  so  much  expression  in  one 
glance,  in  my  life.  It  was  pure  pity,  unmixed 
wiih  the  least  degree  of  anger  or  contempt. 
Even  Cecilia,  hardened  as  she  is,  could  not  re- 
sist it;  she  quailed  beneath  it,  and  I  saw  no 
more  of  her  meanness  towards  Ellen,  the  rest 
of  the  evening.  She  saw  too,  that  I  understood 
the  whole  game,  and  I  believe  she  was  com- 
pletely mortified.' 

1  Well — I  believe  she  deserved  it,'  said  Mar- 
garet, c  and,  William,  I  am  glad  you  like  Ellen 
5 
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so  well,  I  was  afraid  you  would  not.  I  like 
her  so  much  myself,  I  thought  perhaps  I  had 
over  praised  her  to  you,  and  you  would  be 
disappointed.' 

*  Not  in  the  least,  I  like  her  exceedingly  >.  bet- 
ter than  I  expected.  How  much  she  has  im- 
proved !  When  I  saw  her  last,  I  remember 
she  used  to  pronounce  horribly,  and  dress  like 
a  scarecrow;  but  now  she  is  so  neat  and  prop- 
er in  her  dress,  she  really  appears  to- advan- 
tage at  the  side  of  some  of  your  little  fine  la- 
dies. And  as  to  her  conversation,  when  you 
can  get  at  it,  it  is  really  delightful,  and  as  pol- 
ished as  if  she  had  lived  all  her  days  in  good 
society.' 

Margaret  was  delighted  with  this  ample  tes- 
timony to  the  excellence  of  her  own  taste  and 
judgment.  She  loved  her  brother  the  better 
for  thus  appreciating  her  friend,  and  her  affec- 
tion for  her  friend  seemed  rapidly  to  increase, 
the  sanction  of  his  approbation. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

JUVENILE    PUBLIC    AMUSEMENTS. 

1  Father,'  said  William,  as  they  sat  by  the 
fire,  talking  over  the  events  of  the  evening, 
*  what  do  you  think  of  these  exhibitions  of  the 
talents  of  children? ' 

1  If  I  considered  them  exhibitions,  I  should 
dislike  them,'  replied  his  father.  'But  I  look 
upon  them  as  amusements,  and  as  such,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  well  of  them.' 

4  You  have  not  been  behind  the  curtain,  as  I 
have,  or  you  would  think  differently,  I  believe, 
sir.' 

*  You  can  have  seen  nothing  behind  the"cur- 
tain  more  than  I  can  easily  imagine,  from  what 
1  know  of  the  dispositions  of  children.  A  little 
envy,  or  jealousy,  or  a  spice  of  vanity/ 

1  O  a  great  deal,  father,  a  great  deal,'  ex- 
claimed Margaret. 

4  A  great  deal  then,  let  it  be;  but  these  are 
cot  the  only  places  where  such  feelings  are  en- 
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gendered.  They  are  seen  as  often  by  the  par- 
lor fireside,  I  believe,  as  in  the  concert  or  ball 
room.' 

'  Do  you  really  mean  so,  father  ? J  asked 
Theresa. 

4  Yes  I  do,'  returned  Mr  Sherwin.  *  I  have 
seeyi  instances  of  as  eager  shuffling,  as  bitter 
contention  for  the  passing  notice  of  a  stranger, 
and  as  much  display,  in  a  familiar  call  at  home, 
abroad,  in  a  religious  meeting  even,  and  among 
people  who  pride  themselves  on  their  goodness, 
as  any  you  can  produce  from  your  experience 
this  evening.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  chil- 
dren, more  than  grown  people,  away  from  the 
temptation  of  indulging  such  feeling? — and  as 
the  world  is,  it  is  hardly  desirable.  They  may 
as  well  learn  to  encounter  temptation  while 
they  are  young,  as  to  learn  anything  else,  and 
those  who  have  good  principles  will  find  them 
strengthened  in  the  trial.' 

'  But  you  must  think  it  a  great  pity  to  waste 
so  much  time  in  preparing  for  one  evening's 
amusements? '  said  Theresa. 

*  That  depends  upon  circumstances,'  replied 
Mr  Sherwin.  4  If  this  concert,  for  instance, 
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had  been  in  the  midst  of  a  school  term,  when 
the  thoughts,  as  well  as  time,  must  have  been 
taken  off  from  study,  I  should  think  it  very- 
wrong.  But  as  it  is,  in  a  vacation,  I  doubt 
whether  the  time  could  have  been  spent  more 
profitably,  than  in  improving  one  of  the  most 
delightful  talents  with  which  our  Creator  has 
furnished  us.' 

4  That  is  true,'  said  Mrs  Sherwin.  (  Chil- 
dren, perhaps  I  should  say  in  this  case,  young 
people,  must  have  amusement.  No  judicious 
person  would  deny  it  to  them.  Surely  then  it 
is  better  that  ihey  should  be  encouraged  to  seek 
such  as  can  be  enjoyed  in  the  presence  of  their 
parents  and  grown  people.' 

1  Undoubtedly,'  said  Mr  Sherwin,  4  it  is  a 
great  advantage,  to  boys  particularly.  If  boys, 
could  be  furnished  while  young  with  innocent 
home  amusements,  how  much  misery  might  be 
saved  to  them  and  their  parents  in  after  life ! 
How  much  less  we  should  hear  of  their  folly 
and  vice  ! ' 

4  Yes,  I  feel  the  truth  of  that  myself,'  said 
William.  *  I  shudder  to  think  what  might  have 
become  of  me,  if  I  had  not  been  taught  to  love 
home,  to  relish  innocent  enjoyments.' 
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4  You  are  to  thank  your  mother,  young  man, 
for  that  teaching,'  said  his  father,  smiling.  *  I 
was  for  holding  the  tight  rein,  but  her  better 
judgment  prevailed;  she  made  me  believe  I 
should  only  urge  on  the  restive  steed  to  rear 
and  plunge,  instead  of  teaching  him  to  keep  the 
measured  yet  spirited  pace,  1  wished.' 

'  My  mother  understood  the  coltish  disposi- 
tion of  her  son  full  well,  and  I  shall  thank  her, 
as  long  as  the  heart  and  reason  she  has  govern- 
ed, are  left  me.  But,  father,  I  confess  J  do 
not  feel  quite  satisfied  about  these  public  amuse- 
ments for  children.  I  feel  as  if  they  would  be 
likely  to  give  them  a  fondness  for  public  amuse- 
ments when  they  are  grown  up,  for  great  ex- 
citements— for  display — and — ' 

4  There  is  danger  of  that,  no  doubt,'  replied 
his  father.  c  There  is  much  to  be  said  on 
both  sides,  more  than  we  have  time  for  tonight, 
I  see  by  poor  Margaret's  eyes,  which  have  been 
closed  this  half  hour.  We  will  therefore  leave 
the  question  undecided  for  the  present.' 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE    SHAWI*. 

One  question  William  was  not  quite  so  wil- 
ling to  leave  undecided,  as  that  of  the  effects  of 
public  amusements  on  children — the  question, — 
who  had  been  Margaret's  tormentor?  He  de- 
termined for  his  OWR  satisfaction,  that  it  should 
be  settled  before  he  left  home. 

From  what  he  saw  now,  and  from  what  he 
remembered  of  former  times,  he  had  not  a 
doubt  that  the  mischief  originated  with  Cecilia 
Barrington.  She  might  have  had  accomplices, 
probably  Eliza  was  one,  but  that  she  was 
the  moving  spirit  was  certain,  because  he  knew 
of  no  other  person  capable  of  a  thing  at  once  so 
mean  and  so  malicious. 

The  week  after  the  concert  he  set  diligently 
about  making  his  inquiries.  He  gave  all  due 
praise  to  Margaret's  magnjrriimity,  and  justly  ad- 
mired her  forgiving  spirit,  but  he  was  a  little 
disposed  to  find  fault  with  her  for  not  making 
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the  discovery  herself  at  the  time,  when  detec- 
tion would  have  been  so  much  easier. 

He  began  with  questioning  Ellen.  She  told 
him  frankly  that  she  suspected  the  same  per- 
son he  did,  and  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  her  suspicions  were  well  founded;  but  far- 
ther than  that,  she  would  not  go.  She  lived  in 
the  house,  and  had  no  right  to  repeat  what  she 
heard  within  it.  She  was  already  suspected  of 
underhand  dealings  with  the  enemy,  and  close- 
ly watched,  and  although  this  would  not  pre- 
vent her  from  making  any  disclosures,  if  it  were 
necessary  to  clear  the  character  of  a  friend,  or 
to  defend  her  own,  she  thought  she  ought  not 
to  do  it,  merely  to  expose  the  guilty.  Not  a 
word  more  could  be  obtained  from  the  impene- 
trable Ellen. 

William,  disappointed  though  not  vexed  with 
Ellen,  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do  next.  He 
thought  of  applying  to  Mrs  Warren  ;  from  what 
she  said  to  Margaret,  he  thought  she  might  be 
able  to  furnish  him  with  a  clue  at  least.  Leav- 
ing Ellen  at  Mr  Harrington's  gate,  he  turned 
back  towards  Mrs  Warren's.  As  he  passed 
quickly  along  and  entered  the  avenue  which 
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led  to  the  house,  he  saw  a  female  closely  wrap- 
ped in  a  shawl  stealing  by  him,  as  if  afraid  of 
being  observed.  This  attracted  his  attention, 
and  looking  in  her  face,  he  recognized  immedi- 
ately Mrs  Warren's  chambermaid. 

'  Ah  Polly,  is  that  you,'  said  he,  l  is  Mrs 
Warren  at  home  ? ' 

The  question,  simple  as  it  was,  seemed  to 
embarrass  the  girl ;  she  hesitated,  and  answered 
confusedly  that  she  did  not  know. 

1  Why,  you  have  just  come  from  home,  have 
not  you,'  said  William, t  do  you  not  live  at  Mrs 
Warren's  now  ? ' 

'  Yes  sir,  but  I  do  not  know  as  she  is  at 
home  this  minute.'  William  saw  that  there 
was  some  reason  why  she  did  not  wish  him  to 
go  on  ;  and  as  his  mind  was  intent  upon  one 
thing,  he  could  not  help  suspecting  every  inci- 
dent however  trivial  to  have  something  to  do 
with  it.  He  therefore  detained  the  girl,  though 
he  saw  it  was  sorely  against  her  will. 

c  What  a  capital  shawl  you  have  on,  Polly !  * 
said  he,  '  you  must  find  it  very  comfortable 
this  cold  weather.     Is  this  tke  one  the  young 
ladies  gave  you? ' 
5* 
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'What  young  ladies?  Miss  Cecilia  Bar* 
rington  gave  me  this  shawl,  she  is  a  very  gen- 
erous young  lady.' 

'  But  did  not  the  young  ladies  at  school  sub- 
scribe and  buy  you  a  shawl  with  their  money  ?r 

4  Not  as  ever  1  heard  of.  This  is  the  only 
shawl  I  have  got  in  the  world,  and  t  could  not 
do  without  it  no  how,  for' — 

4  But  what  did  they  give  you,  if  it  was  not  a 
shawl?  My  sister  Margaret  told  me  how  much 
money  was  raised,  and  she  said  they  bought  a 
shawl  with  it.7 

1  They  never  gave  me  anything,  sir.  I  never 
touched  a  cent  of  their  money  any  way.' 

'What  do  you  mean  by  saying  so?  I  tell 
you  they  did  buy  you  the  very  shawl  you  have 
on,  and  you  know  it,  as  well  as  you  know  that  I 
am  standing  here,  and  that  you  are  telling  a  lie.' 

*  O,  1  do  not  tell  a  lie.  It  is  as  true  as  can 
be  what  I  tell  you,  and  if  you  wont  believe 
me,  you  may  ask  Miss  Cecilia.'  A  sudden 
light  now  broke  in  upon  William. 

'Tell  me  one  thing,  Polly,  and  speak  the 
truth.  What  did  Miss  Cecilia  give  you  this 
sliawl  for  ?  I  know  it  was  for  doing  some  of 
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her  dirty  work,  and  1  have  strong  suspicions  that 
it  was  stolen,  so  if  you  do  not  tell  me  every  word 
you  know  about  it,  I  will  go  immediately  to  Mrs 
Warren  and  ask  her.' 

'  Q,  Mr  William,'  said  the  girl  in  an  agony  of 
terror  and  guih,  '  don't  go  to  Mrs  Warren,  pray 
don't  say  a  word  to  her,  Miss  Cecilia  would  kill 
me.  I'll  tell  you  all,  I  will  truly,  if  you  will 
promise  not ' 

6 1  will  promise  nothing.  Tell  me  all  instant- 
ly, or  I  will  go  to  Mrs  Warren.' 

The  girl  thus  pressed,  told  all  she  knew, 
which  in  intelligible  language  was  as  follows. 
It  \vas  her  business  to  sweep  the  school-room, 
and  put  it  in  order  after  the  young  ladies  left  it. 
Cecilia  thought  her  therefore  the  fittest  person 
to  entrust  with  her  designs  upon  Margaret.  She 
was  an  ingenious  girl,  and  not  troubled  with  that 
nice  moral  sense  which  would  prevent  her  from 
doing  anything  short  of  absolute  lying  and  steal- 
ing. Whatever  delicate  distinctions  conscience 
might  have  left  in  her  mind,  the  sophistry  of  the 
fair  Cecilia  soon  effaced. 

Cecilia  gave  her  only  general  directions; 
having  faithfully  instructed  her  in  the  object  of 
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her  important  mission,  she  left  it  to  her  own 
fertile  invention  to  strike  out  the  best  means  of 
putting  it  in  execution.  The  girl  began  her  op- 
erations with  throwing  Margaret's  desk  into 
confusion,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  found  that  this 
would  probably  be  detected,  she  devised  the 
other  scheme,  which  Margaret's  magnanimous 
silence  rendered  effectual.  Sometimes  she  car- 
ried the  articles  she  had  taken,  into  her  own 
chamber.  Sometimes  she  put  them  into  the 
next  desk,  which  happened  to  be  Ellen's,  and 
which,  as  soon  as  Cecilia  by  some  means  dis- 
covered she  ordered  to  be  repeated  just  often 
enough  to  excite  suspicion,  without  bringing  on 
an  explanation.  Sometimes  she  had  left  the  ar- 
ticles exposed  carelessly,  and  they  were  found 
by  Mrs  Warren,  who  having  heard  Margaret's 
inquiries  after  the  same  thing,  became  a  little 
suspicious ;  but  when  questioned,  the  girl  an- 
swered that  '  the  things  were  given  to  her,'  with 
such  an  appearance  of  sincerity,  that  Mrs  War- 
ren was  deceived,  and  had  never  been  able  to 
detect  the  imposture. 

Cecilia  promised  to  reward  this  faithful  emis- 
sary handsomely.   But  as  her  purse  was  seldom 
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able  to  satisfy  all  the  demands  of  her  vanity  and 
caprice,  she  had  delayed  it  from  time  to  time, 
till  Polly's  patience  was  nearly  exhausted.  She 
found  a  way  of  doing  it  at  last  however,  at  a 
very  cheap  rate  and  much  to  her  mind. 

The  school  girls  had,  according  to  agreement 
at  the  end  of  the  last  quarter,  subscribed  to  buy 
something  useful  for  Polly,  instead  of  the  trifles 
they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  separately  giving 
her,  as  a  reward  for  many  little  obliging  services 
which  she  rendered  them.  A  shawl  was  the 
article  fixed  upon,  and  when  it  was  bought,  the 
privilege  of  presenting  it,  was  bestowed  upon 
Eliza  Barrington.  Cecilia  easily  induced  her  to 
give  up  that  pleasure  to  her,  and  no  sooner  had 
she  received  the  shawl  from  the  unsuspicious 
Eliza,  than  she  hastened  to  give  it  in  her  own 
name  to  Polly,  as  the  reward  for  her  services  ! 

Polly  had  that  morning,  as  she  was  about  her 
usual  business,  overheard  Ellen  and  Margaret 
talking  about  William's  determination  to  unrid- 
dle the  mystery  of  the  desk.  Fearing  that  her 
agency  in  it  would  be  discovered,  and  she 
should  lose  her  place,  she  was  taking  the  first 
moment  of  leisure  to  inform  her  principal  of  the 
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danger  in  which  she  .stood,  when  she  met  Wil- 
liam on  his  way  to  Mrs  Warren's.  The  guilty 
are  always  suspicious  ;  the  moment  she  caught 
a  glimpse  of  William  in  the  avenue,  she  imag- 
ined he  had  found  out  the  whole,  and  was  go- 
ing to  complain  to  Mrs  Warren. 

When  she  had  concluded  her  story,  she 
again  begged  William  not  to  inform  her  mistress. 
He  told  her,  it  was  impossible  it  should  be  con- 
cealed from  her  long,  even  if  he  should  not  in- 
form against  her  himself,  and  he  urged  her  to 
go  immediately  and  make  her  own  confession. 
But  this  she  could  not  resolve  to  do,  and  ac- 
cordingly as  soon  as  Mrs  Warren  heard  of  the 
affair,  Polly  was  dismissed  in  disgrace. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ENVY,    ITS    OWN    PUNISHMENT. 

When  Cecilia  had  found  that  Margaret's  in- 
dustry was  not  a  mere  freak,  but  a  settled  pur- 
pose, in  which  she  was  likely  to  persevere,  she 
was  much  provoked.  She  had  calculated  upon 
Margaret's  sinking  at  once  into  insignificance, 
as  soon  as  her  favor  was  withdrawn.  Instead 
of  that,  she  was  fast  becoming  a  formidable  ri- 
val to  her  sister,  and  would  probably,  as  her 
manners  were  so  pleasing,  be  universally  be- 
loved and  admired.  This  Cecilia  could  not 
bear,  and  she  determined  to  prevent  it,  if  pos- 
sible. 

She  labored  incessantly  to  prejudice  the 
schcol  girls  against  Margaret,  and  in  this  she 
succeeded,  with  all  but  Ellen.  At  first  indeed, 
Ellen  could  scarcely  help  believing  what  was 
asserted  so  roundly  to  be  fact.  But  after  she 
discovered  Cecilia's  real  character,  she  no  long- 
er gave  credit  to  what  she  said. 

It  is  almost  incredible,  how  low  envy,  malice 
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and  cunning  will  stoop,  to  accomplish  even  the 
most  insignificant  ends.  Since  there  was  no 
way  by  which  Margaret  could  be  seriously  in- 
jured, Cecilia  contented  herself  with  torment- 
ing her,  and  in  order  to  do  this,  nothing  better 
occurred,  than  the  plan  which  we  have  already 
seen  was  so  successful. 

It  is  an  odious  task  to  describe  the  career  of 
the  wicked  ;  it  can  do  little  good,  and  may  do 
harm  by  familiarising  the  mind  of  the  young  to 
deeds  of  evil.  It  will  be  enough  to  say,  there- 
fore, that  after  this  affair  became  generally 
known,  Cecilia  found  herself  shunned  and  de- 
spised by  all  whose  opinion  is  worth  having, 
and  even  by  those  upon  whom  she  had  former- 
ly looked  down.  Many  had  always  suspected 
her,  and  were  not  now  surprised.  All  were 
convinced  of  the  worthlessness  of  her  character, 
and  she  was  treated  with  the  contempt  she  de- 
served. Her  pride  and  vanity  were  completely 
mortified,  and  her  situation  became  so  disagree- 
able, that  she  obtained  leave  of  her  parents  to 
make  a  long  visit  to  a  relation  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  country. 

Eliza's    situation   was,  for  a  time,  equally 
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unpleasant.  Her  friends  looked  coolly  upon 
her,  and  could  scarcely  be  made  to  believe  that 
she  did  not  participate  fully  in  her  sister's 
guilt.  Ellen  stood  forward  boldly  in  her  de- 
fence. She  did  not  attempt  to  deny  that  Eliza 
knew  of  some  of  Cecilia's  manoeuvres,  but  she 
asserted  that  she  had  uniformly  protested  against 
them  and  declined  taking  any  active  part  in 
them.  Cecilia  had  done  what  she  could  to 
pervert  her  sister's  mind,  and  corrupt  her  heart; 
she  had  succeeded  in  making  her  envious,  jeal- 
ous, and  miserable,  but  not  in  doing  anything 
openly  wrong. 

After  Cecilia's  influence  was  withdrawn, 
Eliza  opened  her  eyes  to  the  consequences  of 
the  feelings  she  had  indulged  at  the  expense  of 
so  much  happiness.  She  saw  to  what  they  had 
led  her  sister,  and  how  much  farther  they  might 
lead  her,  if  she  continued  to  yield  to  them. 
Ellen  now  exerted  all  her  influence  over  Eliza, 
which,  as  Cecilia  was  out  of  the  way,  soon  oper- 
ated favorably.  She  placed  the  highest  mo- 
tives before  her,  urging  them  upon  her  contin- 
ually, in  conversation  and  by  example.  In 
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time,  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving  the 
good  effects.  Eliza  could  at  last  join  in  the 
friendship  of  Margaret  and  Ellen  without 
jealousy,  and  bear  their  superiority  without 
envy. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

INDUSTRY    ITS    OWN    REWARD. 

The  months  passed  away,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  Margaret  and  Ellen  went  on  rapidly. 
They  had  kept  nearly  together  at  first,  but 
Ellen  being  a  year  the  oldest  and  under  the 
excitement  of  great  motives,  her  mind  unfolded 
with  more  than  common  rapidity.  Her  pro- 
cress  astonished  and  delighted  her  instructors, 
and  made  her  truly  happy. 

Perhaps  she  had  what  is  called  genius.  She 
comprehended  most  subjects  as  soon  as  they 
were  presented  to  her,  and  forthwith  proceeded 
to  place  them  in  new  lights,  and  adorn  them 
with  original  illustrations.  Her  school  studies 
were  far  from  satisfying  her  with  knowledge  ; 
they  taught  her  only  how  little  she  knew,  and 
how  much  more  she  ought  to  learn,  before  she 
would  be  capable  of  teaching  others.  They 
also  excited  her  to  search  for  more  from 
other  sources. 

She  studied  with  this  grand  object  in  view, 
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of  being  useful  to  others,  and  hard  indeed  it 
often  was  to  her,  to  retrace  her  steps  in  order 
to  make  sure  of  the  rudiments,  the  first  prin- 
ciples, while  her  mind  was  pressing  onward  to 
still  higher  attainments.  But  in  this  course 
she  strictly  persevered  ;  much  as  she  was  tempt- 
ed, she  never  suffered  herself  to  pass  carelessly 
over  anything,  even  when  pretty  sure  that  it 
was  familiar  to  her.  She  seldom  failed  to  go 
over  it  again  and  again.,  that  she  might  be  able 
to  lead  others  safely,  before  she  indulged  her- 
self in  going  forward  at  her  own  brisk  rate.  She 
felt  that  the  greatest  exactness  was  requisite  in 
these  first  steps,  in  order  to  teach  others,  but 
that  the  farther  she  herself  went,  the  better  she 
would  be  able  to  explain,  the  more  clearly  to 
illustrate  them,  and  to  carry  forward  her  future 
pupils,  by  the  power  of  her  own  enthusiasm. 

Margaret's  inducements  were  very  different. 
She  had  studied  at  first  from  a  mere  sense  of 
duty,  then  for  the  sake  of  improvement,  but 
now  with  Ellen's  inspiring  example,  it  was  with 
real  love.  Still  the  different  constitutions  of 
their  minds,  and  the  different  spheres  in  which 
they  would  probably  move,  led  them  to  differ- 
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ent  results.  Margaret  whose  sole  object  was 
self  improvement,  was  attracted  imo  the  lighter 
and  more  flowery  paths  of  learning,  history,  po- 
etry, and  the  modern  languages  ;  while  Ellen 
who  was  to  be  a  laborer  for  ihe  good  of  others, 
pursued  those  severer  studies  which  she  thought 
best  calculated  to  teach  her  the  compass  of  her 
own  mind,  and  enable  her  to  operate  most  pow- 
erfuily  on  the  minds  of  others. 

There  was  much  of  the  pure  love  of  study  in 
both.  And  now  having  gone  over  those  tedious 
first  steps  faithfully  and  sufficiently,  they  enjoy- 
ed the  true  reward  of  their  labor,  in  the  pleasure, 
with  which  they  rose  higher  and  higher.  The 
days  were  too  short  for  their  eager  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  the  time  they  could  spend  together 
too  little  to  enable  them  to  make  what  they  had 
learned  entirely  their  own,  by  conversing  with 
each  other  on  what  interested  them  so  deeply. 
The  rewards  of  the  school,  by  which  alone 
many  were  induced  to  study,  they  no  longer 
needed.  They  received  them  with  pleasure  as 
marks  of  the  approbation  of  their  teachers,  but 
felt  that  they  were  unnecessary  as  rewards  for 
diligence,  or  excitements  to  greater  exertion. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THOUGHTS    OF    SEPARATION. 

And  now,  alas!  the  time  drew  near  which 
was  to  remove  Ellen  from  these  scenes  of  en- 
joyment, and  place  her  in  a  different  sphere. 

'  Do  you  remember,  Margaret,'  said  she,  as 
they  walked  home  together,  c  that  this  is  my 
last  quarter,  and  that  it  is  more  than  half  gone  ?' 

'  Do  you  think  I  could  forget  it?  O  no,  I 
have  thought  of  nothing  else  for  a  long  time, 
and  if  I  believed  it  possible  you  would  really 
go,  I  should  be  very  miserable.' 

4  Possible  ?  but  you  know  it  is  quite  certain.7 

1 1  know  you  think  it  is;  but  who  can  foresee 
the  color  of  the  thread  which  the  Misses  Fate 
are  spinning  for  us  ?  It  looks  gray  enough  now, 
I  confess,  but  who  knaws  that  tomorrow  it  may 
not  be  varied  with  all  the  gay  tints  of  the  dye 
vat?  O  Ellen,  I  can  laugh,  but  1  really  never 
was  more  unhappy ;  how  can  I  bear  to  think  of 
parting  with  you  ?  You  have  become  as  ne- 
cessary to  me  as  my  daily  food.  My  own  sis- 
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ter  is  not  more  dear  to  me,  dear  as  she  is.  No, 
you  must  not  leave  us.' 

Ellen  fully  sympathised  with  Margaret's  feel- 
ings of  strong  affection  and  painful  regret  at  the 
thought  of  parting.  Hitherto,  their  feelings  had 
been  shown  more  in  actions  than  in  words;  but 
now  that  they  seemed  about  to  part  forever, 
ihey  indulged  themselves  in  the  free  inter- 
change of  affection,  expressed  in  all  the  strong 
terms  which  language  affords. 

A  more  disinterested  friendship  certainly 
never  existed.  There  was  not  a  particle  of 
ill  will,  distrust  or  jealousy  between  them.  Mar- 
garet yielded  the  palm  of  scholarship,  not  only 
with  readiness  but  with  joy  and  triumph,  to  her 
friend;  and  Ellen  beheld  the  affluence  and  pros- 
perity of  every  kind,  which  sun-rounded  Mar- 
garet, without  a  sigh  that  her  own  lot  had  been 
so  differently  cast.  She  was  conscious,  that 
although  the  perfect  purity  and  simplicity  of 
Margaret's  character  prevented  these  things 
from  becoming  a  snare  to  her,  it  might  not  have 
been  so  with  herself.  There  were  many  feel- 
ings in  her  own  heart,  which  she  knew  would 
require  all  the  trials  she  had  already  and  should 
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have  to  contend  with,  to  keep  within  the  bounds 
of  reason  and  religion. 

She  told  Margaret  that  she  felt  as  if  she  had 
been  happy  long  enough,  that  it  was  quite  time 
she  should  relinquish  the  luxuries  in  which  she 
had  been  indulged  so  long,  and  return  to  her 
home  in  the  wilderness.  *  Consider,  my  dear,' 
said  she,  c  what  a  work  I  am  to  achieve,  to  car- 
ry learning  and  refinement  through  a  whole 
horde  of  such  savages  as  T  was,  when  1  first 
came  here  !  It  will  not  be  the  work  of  a  day, 
and  as  life  is  the  most  uncertain  of  all  things, 
it  seems  as  if  I  ought  not  to  delay  a  moment 
longer.' 

*  Would  you  refuse  then,'  said  Margaret 
eagerly,  *  to  stay  here  another  year,  if  it  were 
possible?  If  there  were  no  objection  to  it,  ex- 
cept your  extreme  impatience  to  quit  your  pre- 
sent dangerous  repose,  and  enter  upon  the  la- 
bor of  a  reformer  r' 

'  O  no,  indeed,'  replied  Ellen  laughing,  '  I 
am  not  so  disinterested.  And  I  do  not  know- 
that  it  would  be  purely  selfish  either ;  I  am 
but  just  beginning  to  learn  to  advantage  now, 
and  with  the  progress  I  could  make  in  another 
year' — 
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*  You  might  come  out,  "quite  a  pretty  schol- 
ar," as  Miss  Rodney  says,  if  you  were  tolerably 
industrious.     You  have  made  a  decent   profi- 
ciency already,  Eilen,  considering  your  abili- 
ties, and  I  must -say  1  think  it  is  a  pity  to  break 
off  now.' 

*  Yes,  but  ought  I  not  to  be  thankful  that  the 
privilege  has  been  granted  me  so  long,  instead 
of  complaining  that  its  term  expires  so  soon?' 

1  That  is  the  true  philosophy  certainly,  but 
it  does  seem  hard  that  such  girls  as  Catharine 
Winslow,  Maria  Reynolds,  and  fifty  I  could 
name,  should  stay  and  worry  out  their  full  time, 
spending  it  in  nothing  but  dress,  idleness,  and 
frolic,  and  that  you  to  whom  it  is  so  necessary, 
should  be  compelled  to  leave  in  the  midst.' 

4  Let  us  rather  say,  that  it  is  hard  they  can- 
not appreciate  the  immense  value  of  what  they 
are  so  thoughtlessly  squandering.  O,  if  they 
could  but  change  places  with  me  for  one  moment, 
they  would  learn,  that  time,  and  opportunity  to 
improve,  are  the  greatest  blessings  which  can 
be  conferred  upon  a  child.  A  child?  I  might 
say,  upon  a  human  being ! 

4  And  yet  half — more  than  half  the  girls  in 
6 
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our  school,  consider  it  the  greatest  misery  that 
could  befal  them.  They  would  gladly  exchange 
what  we  think  so  precious,  for  a  ten  dollar  bill, 
for  a  set  of  ornaments,  or  even  a  set  of  play- 
things.' 

*  All  are  not  such,'  said  Ellen,  looking  affec- 
tionately at  her  friend  ;  '.and  let  us  thank  the 
Giver  of  all  good,  that  he  has  given  us  hearts 
to  feel  and  improve  his  inestimable  blessings.' 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

CONCLUSION. 

Margaret  did  not  content  herself  with  idle 
\vishes  for  the  good  of  her  friend.  She  had 
long  nourished  in  secret  the  idea,  that  something 
might  be  done  to  keep  Ellen  with  them  another 
year.  So  strong  was  her  desire  for  this,  that 
she  had  long  since  formed  a  bold  plan  for  doing 
it  herself,  which  she  now  eagerly  communicated 
to  her  sister,  who  advised  her  to  lose  no  time 
in  laying  it  before  her  parents.  They  had  be- 
come much  interested  in  Ellen,  and  would 
readily  listen  to  any  plan  which  would  be  for 
her  advantage. 

Margaret  had  from  a  child  been  allowed  by 
her  father  a  large  cum  for  pocket  money,  which 
he  increased  as  she  grew  older.  He  thought 
that  as  she  would  always  have  it  in  her  power 
to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money,  it  was  best  she 
should  be  accustomed  to  the  possession  of  il 
in  her  youth.  He  closely  watched  the  use  she 
made  of  it,  and  was  aJ  tfays  happy  to  perceivs 
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that  it  was  spent  for  the  pleasure  or  advantage 
of  others.  Her  brother  and  sister,  her  com- 
panions, all  the  servants  in  the  house,  and  es- 
pecially the  poor  among  whom  she  had  made 
many  friends,  shared  in  some  way,  such  as  they 
most  needed  or  would  be  most  agreeable,  her 
father's  ample  supplies.  During  her  days  of 
carelessness,  the  allowance  was  scarcely  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  constant  losses  which  she 
sustained  from  this  cause.  Books,  paper,  pen- 
cils, paintbrushes,  &c,  &c,  mislaid  or  lost,  she 
must  supply  from  her  own  purse,  and  she  was 
often  straitened  and  sometimes  entirely  desti- 
tute. But  after  she  had  cured  herself  of  this 
great  fault,  she  had  been  able  to  gratify  her 
generous  wishes  to  their  utmost  extent,  and  this 
she  considered  the  greatest  reward  for  her  ex- 
ertion. 

She  now  went  to  her  father  to  make  known 
her  plan. 

'  Father,'  said  she,  '  I  have  been  thinking  for 
the  last  six  months  of  a  plan  for  keeping  Ellen 
another  year  with  us ;  and  in  all  that  time  I 
have  not  spent  any  of  my  two  last  quarters'  al- 
lowance, but  have  kept  it  for  her.  It  is  half 
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enough  to  pay  her  bills  ;  and  now,  dear  father, 
1  want  you  to  lend  me  the  rest,  and  keep  back 
my  allowance  until  it  is  all  paid. 

'  But  are  you  sure,  Margaret,  that  you  are 
willing  to  go  without  money  for  a  whole  year  ? 
Do  you  consider  what  a  sacrifice  you  make  of 
the  pleasure  you  have  had  in  helping  so  many 
with  it  ?' 

'  O  yes,  I  have  considered  all.  You  know 
I  have  made  a  long  trial  already.  If  I  can  do 
without  money  for  six  months,  I  surely  can  the 
rest  of  the  year,  and  another  too  if  it  is  nec- 
essary. It  is  only  being  a  little  more  industri- 
ous and  ingenious,  and  I  can  do  just  as  much 
good  and  give  just  as  much  pleasure.' 

'Let  it  be  so  then,  my  dear.  1  love  your  gen- 
erous enthusiasm  for  your  friend  and  am  willing 
to  do  all  you  wish  to  keep  her  longer  among 
us.  1  will  gladly  supply  you  with  whatever  mo- 
ney you  require  for  this  purpose,  and  it  shall 
be  your  own  choice  to  restrict  yourself  or  not, 
though  1  think  I  know  what  your  choice  will  be.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Mrs  Sherwin,  'we  could  not 
spend  this  money  more  profitably,  even  to  our- 
selves, than  in  aiding  such  a  girl  as  Ellen.  But  I 
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think  what  you  would  spend  upon  her  board 
would  be  thrown  away.  How  much  better  it 
would  be,  and  how  delightful,  Margaret,  to  have 
her  live  with  us! 

'  With  us  ? '  This  was  far  beyond  Marga- 
ret's brightest  hopes;  this  seemed  too  happy  a 
dream  to  be  realized.  She  did  not  attempt  to 
thank  her  parents  for  their  double  kindness,  for 
words  could  not  do  it;  but  by  the  illuminated 
countenance  and  the  quick  step  with  which  she 
flew  to  communicate  the  glad  news  to  Ellen, 
they  could  easily  understand  her  feelings. 

A  mind  less  noble  than  Ellen's  would  have 
shrunk  from  incurring  so  great  an  obligation,  one 
which  she  could  never  hope  to  repay.  But  she 
knew  how  much  more  blessed  it  is,  to  give 
than  to  receive  ;  and  she  was  willing  to  be  the 
humble  means,  through  which  her  friends  might 
enjoy  this  delightful  privilege.  She  therefore- 
accepted  their  offer  with  gratitude,  and  resolv- 
ed that  they  should  never,  if  she  could  pre- 
vent it,  have  cause  to  repent  their  generosity. 

It  happened  in  this  particular  case,  that  gen- 
erosity was  more  than  usually  its  own  reward, 
did  not  know,  nor  did  any  one,  the  Ml 
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extent  of  her  powers,  until  they  were  transplant- 
ed into  a  soil  perfectly  congenial  to  their  na- 
ture. Now,  it  seemed  as  if  every  day  increas- 
ed their  variety  and  beauty,  and  they  spread 
forth  to  enliven  and  delight  the  kind  hearts  who 
had  placed  them  in  a  spot  so  favorable  to  their 
developement.  She  was  the  life  of  the  house; 
her  happiness  could  be  equalled  only  by  that 
of  Margaret,  who  was  never  satisfied  with  en- 
joying, in  the  quiet  of  her  own  mind,  the  plea- 
sure which  she  saw  diffused  throughout  the 
whole  family,  by  the  versatile  talents  of  her 
friend. 

Mrs  Warren  would  receive  no  compensation 
for  Ellen's  instruction  during  this  year.  Her 
example  was  worth  more  to  the  school,  she 
said,  than  the  value  of  her  tuition.  Something 
too  was  hinted  about  her  taking  the  place  of  Miss 
Rodney,  who  was  to  be  married  at  the  close  of 
the  year.  But  Ellen  would  not  violate  her  en- 
gagement to  the  people  of  Forrestown,  who  had 
already  given  her  one  year's  instruction,  on 
condition  of  her  returning  and  establishing  a 
school  there. 

Her  friends  cofuld  not  but  applaud  this  re- 
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solution,  however  sorry  they  might  be  on  their 
own  account.  Still  it  became  so  difficult  for 
them  to  part  with  her,  that  they  were  continu- 
ally suggesting  plans  by  which  she  might  be 
honorably  released  from  her  engagement,  and 
they  be  permitted  to  retain  her.  But  Ellen 
firmly  resisted  all  these  tempting  solicitations. 
Not  even  Margaret's  urgent  entreaties  could 
prevail  over  the  plain  dictates  of  her  conscience. 
With  a  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude  to 
these  kind  friends,  and  grief  at  the  thought  of 
parting  from  them,  she  returned  home  to  pur- 
sue the  laborious  life  she  had  chosen.  She 
met  with  the  success  which  she  deserved,  and 
was  happy  in  the  power  of  bestowing  upon  the 
friends  of  her  early  childhood,  a  portion  of  the 
benefits  which  she  had  received  from  others. 
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